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IGE BRAYTON, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


The New Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 


Huntington Avenue, Fenway District 
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MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good when 
baked and served separately). Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. Cover with 
hot water to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add 
an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. 
When well mixed, stir in I or 2 raw eggs. 


NOTE. The above dressings may be improved, to some tastes, by — chopped 
nuts of any kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc. Oysters also give a fine flavor 


Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 









Sain Give Satisfaction. 


HERE is neither pleasure nor 

health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good. 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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This Winter 


The health and comfort of your family must be the first consideration. 
To this end, no other one thing is of more vital importance than your 
heating apparatus. Install a Richardson & Boynton Heater carefully 
chosen for the work it has to do and your heating problem is solved 
for all time. You can be sure of the fullest possible amount of heat, 
convenience of handling and your fuel expense reduced to a minimum. 









Whether you choose a Fresh, Warm Air Furnace or a Boiler for 
Steam or Hot Water Heating, the name of Richardson & Boynton 
makes it the finest of its class. That this superiority is universally 
recognized is evidenced by the fact that Richardson & Boynton 
Heaters are installed in more buildings, both public and private, than 
any other make in the United States. 










We have led the way in the perfection of Fresh Warm Air, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
Weare able therefore, to give unprejudiced advice as to which is best suited to your 
needs. Send for our latest book—“Truth About Heating” giving information about 


Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Fresh Warm Air Heaters 
Richardson Boilers for Steam or Hot Water Heating 
Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Perfect Cooking Ranges 


Baynton Ca. 


1837 
BOSTON 







ESTABLISHED 





Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 
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» DANTEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 
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If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 














OUR GUARANTEE, ¥f you are not 

thoroughly con- 
vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 
























Your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 












Y CHOICE OF FOUR SIZES. 


THE PACKAGE 
IS ALWAYS 





You can buy the famous CABOT’S SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL in the original package, which is always 
yellow, in any of the above sizes. 

Like all good things, it has many imitators. 

Good housewives who would always be on the safe 
side insist upon having the genuine. It pays to do so. 

Sulpho-Napthol can be used as a_germ-killer from 
cellar corner to attic top, and it does kill all germs that 
instigate contagious diseases 

It can be used in the path to keep the skin om, clear, 
soft and white, and always in a healthy conditi 

Sulpho-Napthol should be used for cuts, Qruibe or skin 
abrasions as a preventive against the invasion of outside 
disease germs. 

Some dealers sell substitutes. They do this because they 
make more out of the 

Their argument y that they can give you twice the 
quantity for the same price. This looks good to start with, 
but consider the difference in quality. 

For argument’s sake, suppose the substitute is as good as the 
original, as, of course, the imitators claim their products are. 

Then supnoee you get twice as much of the imitation as you 
do of the original 

= = ee of it you would seem to save ee but remem- 
ber per cent. solution of CABOT’S ‘SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL will give satisfactory results. 

It is necessary to use from a ten to twenty per cent. solution 
of substitutes to obtain even the results that the dealers claim 

Il prove satisfactory. 

This means that you are, in the end, paying five to ten times 
the price for an imitation. 

The profit, when an imitation is sold, goes to the dealer. The 
loss of efficacy and of money is the pure haser’s. 


Sulpho-Napthol Soap contains sufficient Sulpho- 
Napthol to make It antiseptic, healing, and Is posi- 
tively a luxury to its users. 


Bear in mind that there is but one Sulpho-Napthol. When you 
buy it see that you get a package as represented above. 

































SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD ST BOSTON 
BOSTON 


8& BROAD ST. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 
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THE YOUTTS: 


VOLUME 83. 


$1.75 A YEAR. 
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HE trees were all russet 
tT and scarlet, the grass 
was fresh from recent 
rain, the sun shone friendly 
and warm on her shoulders, 
all her lessons were learned 
for Monday, and Polly thought 
there never was so pleasant a 
world, as she sat this Sat- 
urday morning watching 
the basket-ball team prac- 
tise. ‘‘Don’t you think 
we have the very best 
team ever in this school 
now?’’ Minette’s voice 
came suddenly in the 
dreamy stillness of the 
little group. 
**Yes; and won’t we 
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just powder those Firs 
girls into small dust?’’ 
joined in Lucy. 

Polly woke out of her 
pleasant dream to the ever 
interesting topic. 

“You wait!” foreboded 
Betsy, gloomily. ‘‘This 
is a year of doom, and 
something’s going to spoil 
the team before it can play 
the Firs.’’ 

Every one laughed. 

‘*Taugh away! Do you 
happen to see Mary Mur- 
ray on the field ?”’ 

*“*No.’” 

*¢ And you will not. She 
has the whooping-cough.”’ 

‘*What!’’ ‘‘Our best 
guard!’’ ‘‘Whooping- 
cough at her time of life !’” 

‘*Tt announced itself 
this morning, no cold nor 
choke, but a genuine 
whooper. And where is 
Suzanne, if you please?’’ 

‘**Betsy, you’re ghoul- 
ish. What’s happened to 
her—quick ?”’ 

“‘Our strongest center, 
you may remember.’’ 

‘‘Shake her, somebody, 
and jounce the news out 
of her.’’ 

**She slipped on the 
stairs and sprained her 
ankle—a terrific, hobble- 
on-crutches-for-weeks sprain. Oh, the team’s 
getting killed off quick. Look there, now!’’ 

The last was an excited shriek; for at that 
dramatic moment Ivah Bard got up suddenly 
from the board stretched between two inverted 
wood buckets on which she had been sitting; 
the board flew high and Emily Parkinson bent 
low at the same instant. 

**She’s killed!’’ ‘‘She’s broken her nose!’’ 
**Her eyes are put out!’’ 

Polly closed her own eyes tight, and pressed 
her finger-tips into her ears. Yet in darkness 
and silence she could see Emily soaked in blood 
and hear her agonized moans. She shuddered 
to look, yet could not keep away. 

When she opened her eyes and withdrew her 
fingers, she saw Martha Redwood propping 
Emily against her shoulder and bathing her 
face with a reddened basket-ball sponge. Polly 
shivered. She saw Emily blind, helpless, 
school abandoned, reading, travelling, every- 
thing that made life itself, given up. Then she 
pictured her with her teeth knocked out, her 
nose broken—pretty Emily hideous, disfigured, 
an object from which people turned in repul- 
sion. She felt nauseated. Her whole sympa- 
thetic, finely strung nature suffered. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
she groaned, aloud. 

‘*?’m all right. It doesn’t hurt,’’ came in 
rather thick accents from Emily herself. 

‘*She just cut her lip a little against her teeth ; 
it bleeds some, but it’s not serious,’’ said 
Martha. 

“T’m going in to wash my face and get a 
clean blouse.’’ Emily was quite brisk now. 
‘‘Martha, I’ve made you look like an Indian 
massacre. ’’ 

“It was ready for the laundry, anyhow.’’ 
Martha surveyed her blood-dashed waist cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I’ll go get another, too.’’ 

‘Walk in with me.’’ Polly put an arm.round 
Martha’s shoulder. 

‘*Do you know, that made me perfectly sick,’’ 
she murmured, as they strolled off the field. 

‘*What, Emily? It’s only the littlest cut 
inside, but the veins made it bleed.’’ 

‘*How could you touch her, Martha? It 
made me seasick just to look at her. I agonized 
there, all by myself, for about five minutes.’’ 

**Now, see here right now, you’ve got to stop 
that.’’ Martha shook the slim figure clinging 














MRS. WILLOW TOOK POLLY'’S SLIM, BROWN HANDS IN HER PLUMP ONES. 


to her. ‘‘You wear yourself thin as a wraith 
with your sympathy.’’ 

**How could you touch her?’’ she repeated. 
‘*Didn’t it make you crawl ?’’ 

‘*Because Emily P. had a bloody lip?’’ 
Martha laughed. ‘‘I was so intent on finding 
out how much she was hurt and how I could 
help her, I didn’t have any feelings at all.’’ 

‘*T suppose that’s it,’’ pondered Polly. 
**Just throw all of yourself into doing some- 
thing for the hurt person, and you won’t suffer 
so, and she won’t, either.’’ 

‘*Right.’? Martha smiled lovingly down on 
the top of Polly’s soft hair. Polly seemed to 
her always a very little girl, although she was 
only a year younger. 

‘See! Behold! Voila!’? She was glad of 
a diversion ; Polly took everything hard. 

“Oh, the mail! And she’s waving to 
me.’’ 

Polly devoured her letter. ‘‘Martha! Martha! 
Martha! I can go! He says I may.’’ 

** Crazy, poor girl! Crazy as any loon!”’ 
Martha shook her head pityingly. 

**T’ve always been wild to go, and Betsy and 
her mother invite me every year,—her brother 
plays,—but I never can. There’s the car fare, 
and the hotel over Sunday, besides the tickets ; 
it mounts up awfully ; why, just the fare —’’ 

“If you could bring yourself to tell where it 
is and what tickets —’’ 

‘*‘Why, the Yale-Princeton football game, of 
course, you silly! I’ve just longed to go, and 








ruminated. ‘‘Why, Saturday’s her musical 
club in town. Martha wouldn’t miss that for 
worlds. What’s up, I wonder?’’ 

Five minutes later she was 
room. 

‘Hello, Miss Martha! Anything wrong 
with you?’’ she asked, slipping into the only 
chair. 

Martha raised a happy, absorbed face from a 
great book in which she was pasting sheets of 
music. ‘‘Do 1 look in poor health, dear ?’’ 

Polly surveyed her critically—her wonderful 
gold hair, her magnificent blue eyes, her radiant 
color and tall, strong body. 

‘*Not just fading away, I'll admit. 
you’re such a beauty !’’ 

Martha’s face flamed. ‘‘Don’t, please!’’ 

“I never do. But I had to. You are, so! 
Is that music you’re pasting ?’’ 

**Ves,’” 

‘*Why, it’s your music-club afternoon. Aren’t 
you going ?’’ 

‘*Not this year.’’ 

‘*‘Why not?’’ 

‘Had enough of it. Something else to do.’’ 

***Oh, what a tangled web we weave when 
first we practise to deceive.’ But you don’t. 
Your web is plain toa two-years child. Now, 
tell me the truth.’’ 

“*T can’t afford it.’’ 

‘*But, Martha, I thought it wasn’t much.’’ 

“It isn’t, actually. Twenty dollars a year 
for membership, my car fares in and out, music, 


in Martha’s 


O Mat, 


now — See that!’’? Polly waved a thin, pink | our concert and reception at the end of the year 


strip of paper before Martha. ‘‘Father says if 
I don’t care about the game this year to keep 
the money for anything I like—new books or 
clothes. As if I could ever want to do any- 
thing else with it. I must tell Bet, I can’t 
keep it an-o-ther in-stant.’’ 

With a bob of a hug Polly was off at a run, 
whistling like a lark as long as her breath held. 


“This is the coast the sunset washes, 

These are the shores of the sunset sea,” 
quoted Polly, so happy that poetry flowed into 
her mind of itself. She trod the campus like a 
winged thing, her eyes on the gold of the sun- 


set. Her glance caught a tower window and a | 


yellow head at it. 
‘Martha in, this grand afternoon?’’ she 
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—about thirty-five dollars in all.’’ 

‘*But, Martha! Just thirty-five dollars, and 
you love it so! Don’t you love it?’’ 

**I do, indeed. Better than anything else 
here, almost.’’ 

‘*Well, then, economize, do without things.’’ 

Martha laughed as gaily as a bird sings. 
‘*Economize! Do without! Oh, hear the in- 
nocent. I am doing without—the smallest new 
clothes, the least little supper in my room, the 
tiniest box of candy. I’m not going to spend a 
cent this whole year, except for postage-stamps. 
I haven’t anything to spend.’’ 

‘*Can’t you earn money? Work harder. 
do you do all you can now?’’ 

‘Oh, I could do tons more work, but I can’t 
find it to do. I can’t tutor much, the faculty 


Or 


won’t let a junior, and the 
other work—mail, keeping 
library, copying—has to be 
divided up among so many 
girls who need it just as much 
as I, that there isn’t half 
enough for me. No, dear, I 
hate worse than you know to 
give it up, but must. I 
can’t earn thirty dollars 
more any way I put it to 
myself, and I can’t ask 
for it from home. So— 
good-by club.’’ Martha 
stretched her splendid 
arms high above her head, 
fluttered her hands in a 
little farewell, and 
dropped down on the arm 
of Polly’s chair. 
‘*Think what fun we 
can have Saturdays now 
I’m _ free — chestnutting, 
skating, fudges and books 
by the fire when it storms. 
Cheer up!’’ 
**I won’t cheer up!’’ 
Polly hid her little dark 
head against Martha’s 
golden one as if she were 
the defrauded person. ‘‘I 
want those musical meet- 
ings!’’ 

Martha stroked her hair 
gently, still laughing in 
little soft breaths. ‘‘Don’t 
mind so, honey, I don’t.’’ 

Polly clasped Martha in 
a hard little hug, kissed 
her with violence and 
jumped up. 

‘IT will mind! But I’ve 
got to run to the office 
before it closes. Good- 
by, you nice old thing!’’ 

In spite of her hurry, 
Polly lagged through the 
corridors. ‘‘I think this 
is the most awful world !’’ 
she sighed. ‘‘There’s 
dear Martha hasn’t had 
anything her whole life. 
Her clothes are so shabby, 
—though she looks like a 
queen in them,—and her 
plain little room—and she 
works like a Trojan, and 
| her voice is her delight. If she wasn’t so plucky 


and jolly I wouldn’t care the way I do. And 
| I’d never dare offer her any help. I wish I 
didn’t take things so hard. O dear, why 


can’t all my friends have good times, or at 
least, why have I got to feel so awfully if they 
don’t?’’ 

Even her slow pace finally reached the office, 
*‘Oh, Cecily Graham’s there alone! Good!’’ 

She pushed the outer door and looked in, 
without entering. Cecily was bent low over 
her desk, in a weary, discouraged way, her 
small, delicate face was pale and languid, the 
eyes she raised to Polly were faded with 
exhaustion. She was a lovely girl, with a 
poetic, dreamy beauty, appealing at all times, 
now poignant in her weariness. She had been 
a senior when Polly was a freshman, and had 
come to school that year from college to be 
school secretary. 

**Cecily is tired out,’’ thought Polly. - Then, 
by an odd association of ideas, the great game 
came flooding back upon her. Cecily had gone 
to it her first year. She remembered still the 
throbs of longing with which she had seen her 
go off to it. 

** Cecily,’’ she cried, impulsively, 
going to the Yale-Princeton game!’’ 

Cecily smiled in a little sweet, tired way. 
“Come in, Polly, and tell me all about it. 
How did it come about ?’’ 

‘*Betsy and her family have invited me, they 
always do. And I wrote father, and I waited 
and waited, and I didn’t dare hope, because 
it’s always been such an expense; but to-day 
father wrote. O Cecily, isn’t it fine? I’m 
wild about it! I can’t wait now. I just wish 
the time away. I’ve always longed to go, and 
never thought I could.’’ 

**It’s great fun,’’ said Cecily, ‘‘the crowds 
of people and the enthusiasm, more than the 
game itself, even. I’ve been twice. I’ve been 
invited this year again.’’ 

**Are you going? Oh, do! 
over !”” 

‘Ah, if I could!’’ Cecily gave her little 
tired smile. ‘‘I haven’t the price—to use slang— 
this year, and even if I had I couldn’t spare 
the time.’’ 

*‘Oh, steal time!’’ 

Cecily leaned her head back against the tall 
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office chair, relaxed, listless, exhausted. 
wish I could. I’m days behind now.’’ 

**Is the work so hard ?’’ 

**Not hard at all, just far too much. If there 
were two of me, or even one and a half, I could 
manage, but to go to bed each night knowing 
that there is the day’s work unfinished, yester- 
day’s work, last week’s work, and that to- 
morrow will bring more than I can possibly 
accomplish, it breaks the heart in your body, 
Polly!’ Cecily’s voice sounded faint and 
plaintive. 

‘*Can’t some one help you?’’ 

‘*Who is there? Not Doctor Thorsen, poor 
man, he’s bent double himself; not Mrs. Willow, 
who already has more than she can do; not the 
teachers, they all work too hard as it is.”’ 

‘‘Won’t school get you a real assistant ?’’ 

**If school only would! Just for a few hours 
a day, to do the routine work, or till I’m caught 
up! I’ve asked twice.’”’ She shook her head 
gently and drooped her long lashes low over 
her cheeks, pale with the labor of the week. 

*“‘O Cecily, the only thing for you to do, 
and you must do it at once, is to hire an assist- 


ant yourself!’’? Polly spoke with great decision 
and show of wisdom. ‘‘Just for a couple of 
hours a day. I know school will consent if 


you pay yourself, and you can get some senior 
who wants to earn her way through.’’ 

‘‘No, no, no use! I can’t afford to hire a 
secretary assistant. I need all my money, every 
penny of it, for other purposes.’’ 

‘How much would it be?’’ 

‘“‘Oh—I suppose—perhaps thirty or forty 
dollars for a couple of hours a day for three 
or four months. I couldn’t possibly spare 
that.’’ 

‘*My goodness! You, too!’’ Cecily looked 
faintly surprised. She could not see the rest 
of the idea completed in Polly’s head, which 
ran about as follows: ‘‘And Martha has lost 
her club for the same sum, both of you un- 
happy, for a poor little thirty-five dollars !’’ 
Aloud, Polly said, ‘‘O dear, why can’t I be as 
rich as a king? I’d engage that what-do-you- 
call-him chap with a hundred hands —’’ 


‘*Briareus ?’’ 
‘*To do your work.’’ 
Cecily smiled. ‘‘Thank ‘you, dear!’’ She 


picked up her pen. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she said, again, beginning to 
write. 

‘‘T know I’m wasting your precious minutes. 
I ought not, I’m so sorry. Good-by, dear! I 
hope you’li have a windfall, or Doctor Thor- 
sen’ll see light, or something’ ll happen to help 
you out.’’ She gave Cecily’s head, bowed 
now to her desk, a small pat and slipped out, 
quite forgetful of the errand which had brought 
her to the office. 

‘*This is a horrid, horrid world!’’ she cried 
to herself. ‘‘And I’m just as unhappy as an 
old alley cat. I don’t care one bit about my 
good times if I’ve got to remember that Martha 
and Cecily are having hard ones! Good old 
Martha, she’s chock-full of pluck. She 
wouldn’t say she was tired if she fell down in 
a little crumpled-up heap. That’s why it cuts 
to see her; if she whined I shouldn’t care. But 
then there’s Cecily. She hasn’t any pluck, poor 
dear! I care awfully about her, too. 
there isn’t one bit of help I can give either of 
them. Even if I had the money to buy Mata 
season ticket to her dear musical club, she 
wouldn’t take it. I couldn’t force it on her 
with a team of lions—she’s the proudest piece. 
And I shouldn’t dare even suggest helping 
Cecily. I don’t know her well enough, and 
for all she’s a gentle lily of a girl, she can 
resent liberties, I’m certain.’’ 

She dropped in a fury of sympathy on a 
window-ledge in the corridor, quite unregard- 
ful of the voices from the dining-room that pro- 
claimed dinner already served. 

‘*What is the sense of getting all stirred up 
over something you can’t change one iota? Oh, 
I think it’s a tragedy to have so much feeling 
for your friends’ troubles. I will not sympa- 
thize with Martha and Cecily !’’ 

She screwed her face into a hard little frown, 
jumped from the window and ran down the 
corridor, humming a song with neither tune 
nor happiness in it. 

‘*You came near having no dinner,’’ Betsy 
said, as she pulled out a chair for her. ‘As 
it is, the soup is gone beyond recall.’’ 

**Bother soup!’ 

“‘Whose trouble is it now, Polly?’’ asked 
Lucy. 

‘*Not her own, I know,’’ chimed in Sarah. 
The smile that showed on every girl’s face at 
this bore testimony to various things in Polly. 

“If she sticks in the bog, you may be sure 
some one else pushed her in,’’ said Martha, 
wisely. 

‘Don’t grieve over me, dear,’’? said Emily, 
laughing. ‘‘I heard you were in a piteous state 
when you beheld the gory sponge that laved | 
me, and yet, see how I cope with this uncom- 
mon hard-hearted beefsteak.’’ 

“If it’s somebody’s accident, Polly, take a 
sponge to it yourself,’? whispered Martha. 
‘*The truly hard part is having to stand by.’? 

‘There isn’t any sponge,’’ Polly whispered 
back, gloomily, and stared forgetfully at her 
plate. 

Something sharp and hard pricked her as 
she returned with an unhappy shrug to her 
dinner. It was the home letter within her 








I| blouse, carried about, a precious possession, | can 
all day. And the pink, thin check! 

The sponge! Polly’s face grew a little pale, 
and her hands under the table shook. She 
looked across the dining-hall to where Cecily 
Graham sat, weary, dispirited, but sweet ; then 
back to Martha Redwood, hearty and gay, tell- 
ing the girls the latest school joke. The lights 
danced in prismatic colors, for they shone into 
her tears. 

‘‘I’m just a bag of feelings, emotions. I go 
up in- puffs of despair or sorrow over my 
friends till I’m perfectly wilted with it all, but 
I never do a real, genuine piece of hard work 
to help them. I never hold the sponge. I will! 
I will do it just once!’’ 

After dinner she went to see Mrs. Willow in 
her office. 

“T want to tell you about Cecily,’’ Polly 
said. And then, simply and swiftly, she ex- 
plained how Cecily’s case hurt her. And then 
she passed on to Martha. 

‘‘And now me, Mrs. Willow. I have some 
money that father sent me to-day to do just 
what I like with. I couldn’t give it to Martha 
for her music, she wouldn’t ever take it, and 
Cecily wouldn’t, either. I wouldn’t if I were 
they, from a girl like me, who hasn’t—who 
doesn’t get a chance to—’’ She blushed and 
laughed a little unsteadily. ‘‘I’m not much 
richer than they are, but I am a little, and that 
little makes all the difference. If you could 
take my money, Mrs. Willow, and pay Cecily’s 
assistant, and if you could make Martha that 
assistant — You see it? Isn’t it splendid?’’ 

‘*Wasn’t this money sent you for special 
use ?’’ 

‘*Yes, it was,’’—as if that were really of no 
consequence,—‘‘but father said if I’d rather 
buy books or clothes or do anything, why, I 
might; and I would. You see, it’s a kind of 
experiment on myself I want to try, and if I 
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been done, gifts and 


can’t you? I know it’s 
helps and things.’’ 

**Yes,’”’ said Mrs. Willow, very quietly. ‘‘I 
will manage it, and neither _— nor Martha 
shall know.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you!’’ 

Mrs. Willow took Polly’s slim, brown hands 
in her plump ones. ‘‘I hope your experiment 
will be a success,’’ she said. 

‘If you will come in when ‘Engaged’ is up 
and the room is all dark —’’ began Polly, defi- 
antly. 

‘*T may expect to find you in tears,’’ finished 
Carrol Schiff. ‘‘Whose sorrows now ?’’ 

**Not a soul’s!’’ 

‘‘Dear, are you really unhappy about some- 
thing?’’ Carrol sat down by Polly and put 
her arms round her. Nobody ever thought of 
Polly having troubles of her own; she was too 
taken up with other people’s to find-time. 

“T’m not unhappy, truly, not one bit!’’ 
Polly curled herself close to Carrol; she loved 
this big, odd senior. ‘‘I’m very happy over 
something, only I’ve never been happy that 
way before, and it’s queer, a little. I wouldn’t 
have it happen differently for two worlds, 
truly, truly, Carrol!’’ 

“I can’t go into your philosophy, you odd 
little duckling, and it’s bedtime. I’ll have to 
run. I came down to tell you Aunt Helen and 
Unele Steve—they haven’t any children, and 
I’m their nicest niece—have invited me to the 
Yale-Princeton game, car fare, everything, and 
to bring a friend, for fear I shouldn’t enjoy it 
alone, and — Child, you look crazy! Can’t 
you go?’ 


“Go! Tothe game? Carrol, it’s a joke!’’ 


“Tsn’t it? And such a good one. Say yes, 
for there’s the bell !’’ 

But all Polly could say, clinging to Carrol, 
was: 

‘*And I almost didn’t use the sponge!’’ 
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seen passing along the road a few hundred 
yards away. 

He might go straight ahead across fifty miles 
of cleared country to the mountains, or turn 
east up the creek to the Weldon Hills, which 
were much nearer, but not so safe. It wasa 
new world to him in either direction, and much 
more perilous than the one in which he had 
been born and reared. Pondering the problem 
in a sluggish bear fashion, and thinking even 
more of something to eat than of his safety, he 
waited for nightfall. 

What with clouds of vapor above and clouds 
of smoke below, it was pretty dark as he 
ambled along parallel with the valley highway 
till he came to a corn-field. The ears were not 
yet in milk, and afforded little nourishment, 
although he half-filled his empty stomach with 
them as he lumbered down an alley between 
two rows, all the time hungering for more sub- 
stantial food. Next he crossed a wheat stubble, 
and then warily circled about a barnyard, where 
some cattle ceased feeding upon bundles of green 
fodder to low and shake their heads threaten- 
ingly at him. 

Beyond, at the farther side of a wide, grassy 
yard, was a big, old-fashioned brown house, 
with two long rambling wings. Back of it in 
a row were a corn-crib, elevated upon six posts, 
each topped with an inverted tin pan to keep 
out rats and mice; a snug tool-house, and a 
small square building with a miniature door 
high up on the front and a whirligig vent in 
the roof. It exhaled a rich, aromatic odor of 
mingled cob smoke and pork, and the bear was 
interested at once. 

Rearing up on his hind legs, he clawed at the 
door till the button that closed it came off and 
it swung open. Thrusting in his head, he 
sniffed greedily, and then began pulling at the 
rough boards that obstructed his entrance, for 
the opening would barely admit a slender, 
active man. He smelled hams, shoulders and 
bacon, and had no means of knowing in the 
darkness. that the smoke-house was empty at 
that season. 

The inmates of the Rogers farmhouse, worn 
out with anxiety and fire-fighting,—in which 
even the women had borne their full share by 
driving water-carts and feeding the volunteer 
helpers,—were sunk in profound. slumber. 
Young Ben Rogers was dreaming that a tree, 

its trunk half-burned through, 





and swaying like a 
pendulum from side 
to side, he padded Jumberingly 
ahead, leering with bloodshot 
eyes through the thick smoke 
at the fire that raced with him 
on his left. It did not race 
fairly, but came straight on 
by panther-like leaps and 
bounds through the pines and 
cedars, while the big black 
bear dared not run directly 
from it, for in the hardwood 
swale in its path a long line 
of men had made a hurried 
“‘slashing,’? and were now 
strung out, only twenty feet 
apart, armed with buckets and 





Of course they had guns, 
too, the bear decided, for who 
ever saw men out in force like 
that without guns, and what 
did they ever seek in such 
circumstances .except bears 
and other wild creatures? 
This was a logical conclusion 
on the fugitive’s part, for it 
agreed with his six years’ ex- 
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was snapping off close to the 
ground and toppling over to 
crush him, when he rolled 
over to avoid it, and—bump ! 
—struck heavily on the bed- 
room floor. The shock awa- 
kened him to the knowledge 
that no falling tree threatened 


his safety ; but what was that 
noise? 
Crack! erack! cra-ack!— 


much like the imaginary tree 
—came clearly in through the 
window. 

Ben crawled quickly to the 
opening, thrust up the screen 
and peered outside. He could 
not see much, but he could 
dimly make out the form of a 
big fellow breaking into the 
smoke-house in the most reck- 
less manner. Forgetting, in 
his excitement, that the hams 
and bacon had been removed 
to the cellar long ago, Ben 
concluded that the family 
smoked meat was in imminent 
danger of being stolen. He 
dashed for the closet off his 








perience ; but this time he was 
mistaken. The men were out 
to fight hard for their homes 
and property in the valley beyond, and not 
one of them gave more than a passing thought 
to the animals that had been scurrying through 
their ranks for the past hour. 

For twenty miles he had panted and loped 
over hill and dale, at first a good two miles 
ahead of the raging demon behind. But now 
it was almost upon him, for sighting the men, 
he had turned off diagonally; and although 





nearly exhausted and half-suffocated, he stum- 
bled blindly on toward the open field, where 
| there were no watchers, a broad belt of plowed 
land protecting the valley in that quarter. 

Birds fluttered waveringly overhead, and 
were continually dropping down, overcome by 
the dense clouds of resinous smoke. Underfoot 
rustled rabbits, squirrels, and now and then a 
fox. The slower creatures—skunks, ground- 
| hogs and porcupines—were helpless in such a 

race; the fire almost invariably overtook and 
| slew them before they had fairly started. The 
| great forest was the scene of a thousand such 
| tragedies. 

The bear’s flank was singed, and falling 
| brands and blazing twigs stung his back. 
Twice he fell over logs and rolled lumpishly in 
a heap, only to scramble up and struggle pant- 
ingly onward. He was fleeter than he seemed, 
and better yet, his heart was stanch. 

The ring of axes no longer sounded in front 
and at his right, and only the crackling roar of 
the fire could be heard, when a gust of wind, 
lifting the smoke ahead, showed him a broad 
opening, with no human enemies to guard it. 
As a century-old pine abreast of him caught 
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“ GEORGE, BEN,” 





SHE SHRIEKED, “ 


and blazed up like a gigantic torch, he lurched 
out upon the soft, freshly turned soil and passed 
across it into a bushy pasture. 

Even there he did not pause, but went on, 
although more slowly, down the slope to plunge 
into a shallow pool surrounded by a willow 
thicket. It was not easy breathing, for the 
smoke was everywhere, but the fire could not 
reach him in his covert. Scores of other ani- 
mals forgot their animosity at the creekside 
through the long afternoon and night that fol- 
lowed. 

Till nearly morning the men—two hundred 
of them—fought bravely in and above the swale, 
and at last conquered there; but farther to the 
westward the fire swept round them, and went 
roaring like a great crimson monster down upon 
Westmoreland County, to devour forests and 
homesteads, dumb creatures and even men, 
women and children—all owing to the careless- 
ness of a far-off party of picnickers who had 
boiled their coffee and then gone laughingly 
away, leaving a ; tiny bed of coals unextin- 
guished. 

The next morning the smoke had partially 
lifted, although it still tingled in eyes and nos- 
trils. The bear crawled cautiously out and 
looked about him as well as he was able. There 
was no going buck to his den, for a smoldering, 
scorching desert intervened, and even down the 
creek was a broad, fire-swept belt that could 
not yet be crossed. 

He caught and ate a crippled rabbit, for the 
truce of the animals was over, and then reén- 
tered the willow thicket, for men could be dimly 


ARE YOU KILLED?” 





room, emerging an instant 
after with a Flobert rifle. 

His widowed mother by this 
time was at his door, holding a night-lamp. 
‘‘What’s the matter, Bennie?’’ she asked. 
Her son was kneeling close to the window-sill, 
holding something—she could not see what—in 
his hands. 

‘“‘A robber!’’ he whispered, hoarsely, over 
his shoulder. 

“Why —’’ she began, and stopped short. 
The Flobert rifle had interrupted her. ‘‘Ph-h- 
whut!’ it said, making the childish report of 
its kind. Ben was in a hurry to display his 
prowess before any of his elders could interfere. 

A mighty crash followed the feeble discharge 
of the weapon, two boards of the smoke-house 
being ripped off bodily as the intruder backed 
out. He wheeled, dashed under the grape- 
arbor and disappeared, while Ben was frantic- 
ally trying to insert another cartridge. 

‘*A robber!’? Mrs. Rogers gasped. ‘‘Why 
should a robber try to get into an empty smoke- 
house and make such a racket as that?’’ 

Ben had no convincing answer ready, and 
Uncle George appeared, half-dressed, with 
more urgent questions. But these were speed- 
ily interrupted. 

Bumpety—bumpety—bang—r-r-rasp! came 
from another quarter, impossible to locate at 
once. Bang—crash—bang—slam ! 

‘‘Somebody’s in the cellar!’’ screamed Aunt 
Elizabeth from below stairs. ‘‘Help, help, 
he-elp !’” 

‘*What’s up, what’s up?’’ Grandfather 
Rogers was shouting from his chamber door. 

While lights flashed and everybody was 
demanding of Ben what was the matter, it 
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might be well to return to the bear for a 
moment or two. 

Much more frightened than hurt by the tiny 
pellet that had struck him on the hip, he 
plunged blindly down the dark alleyway under 
the grape-vines. At its end was the cellar hatch- 
way, open in that warm season, and he fell 
headlong into it, bumping from stair to stair 
till he brought up against the door at the bottom. 
The rusty hinges gave way, allowing him to 
smash in one end of a potato-bin and roll across 
the cellar bottom. 

Scrambling to his feet, he overturned a shelf 
of empty fruit-cans, and emerging from the 
wreck, ran against another door, which swung 
open, to admit him to the farther cellar, only 
to be slammed shut again by its spring the 
instant his body was out of the way. 

Four small barred windows, high up on the 
rough stone wall, showed the dimmest hint of 
light. The bear reared up to one, but could 
not possibly have passed through it had the 
bars been removed. There was a larger window, 
but this he could not see. He rushed toward 
a second misty rectangle, only to bump his 
nose against a ham that hung from the ceiling. 
Hunger proving even stronger than fright, he 
clutched it, tore out the string and crouched on 
the floor, devouring his prize. 

Aunt Elizabeth was sure that an army of 
outlaws had invaded and was pillaging the 
cellar; Ben declared that there was only one 
robber, a burly giant, for he had seen him. 
Unele George plied the lad with questions. 

‘*That’s no man or men,’’ he declared, at 
last; ‘‘it sounds more like an elephant. It’s 
some wild animal driven out by the fire, prob- 
ably a bear. Give me that lamp, Emma.’’ 

‘‘No, sir!’? Mrs. Rogers protested. ‘‘You 
don’t have a lamp knocked over and set the 
house afire. There are candles in the pantry. 

Uncle George lighted a candle, while the 
family huddled in the kitchen for mutual com- 
fort and protection. He cautiously opened the 
inside cellar door, and with candle extended at 
arm’s length, inspected the darkling void 
below. 

‘*Ur-r-r-r-h!’’ came booming up from the 
depths. 

‘It’s a bear, and a big one, too,’’ said Uncle 
George, closing the door. 

Ben promptly advanced, Flobert rifle in hand. 
‘*T can shoot him right in the eye now,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘You hold the candle, uncle.’’ 

‘*‘Humph!’’ Uncle George grunted, glaring 
sidewise at the gun. ‘‘He’d think a gnat had 
got in his eye!”’ Ben looked hurt. 

‘Landlord Harrison, over at Weldon, will 
give fifty dollars for a live bear, and that’s 
more’n a dead one is worth,’’ said Grand- 
father Rogers. 

‘*That’s the idea!’’ Uncle George declared, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Ben, you run and get the old 
horse-blankets, while I go after the small 
pulley-rope. We’ll tangle him up and tie him.’’ 

‘*Hurry !’’? eried Mrs. Rogers, following an- 
other crash in the cellar. ‘‘He’s tearing every- 
thing in pieces down there! I guess we won’t 
make much out of the fifty dollars, if we get 
it. ” 

‘*Now,’’ said the uncle, five minutes later, 
‘*vou hold the candle at the door, father. Ben, 
drop that pop-gun, and come here and have 
the rope handy; when I drop the blankets over 
him, you give me the rope, quick. Come out 
here beside me on the head of the stairs.’’ 

‘*Ur-r-r-r-h !’’ said the bear, backing as 
far as possible under the stairway, but twist- 
ing his neck about to keep his enemies in sight. 

Uncle George leaned over, spread the blankets 
and let them fall. Instantly there came a crash 
louder than any that had gone before, and man 
and boy disappeared with the collapsing stairs. 
The posts that upheld them, suffering from the 
dry rot of half a century of stuffy confinement, 
had broken short off when bruin dashed vio- 
lently against them. 

Mrs. Rogers thrust grandfather back from 
the doorway and seized the candle, fearing that 
the old man in his excitement would follow son 
and grandson. 

*‘George, Ben,’’ she shrieked, 
killed? Has he got you?’’ 

‘*No!’? came the voice of a man who was 
tugging at the stairs that obstructed the door to 
the outer cellar. ‘‘Hold that can—’’ 

Jingle! jingle ! went a sashful of glass. 

‘*E-e-e-e-e |’? screamed Aunt Elizabeth. 
‘‘He’s gone through the old window back of 
the stairs!”’ A brief pause. ‘‘ E-e-e-e-e!’’ 
Another pause. ‘‘He’s under the wood-house!’’ 
A second’s intermission. ‘‘He’s shoving up 
the gangway outside. E-e-e-e-e! Help, he-elp!’’ 

As the old lady danced about and uttered her 
cries of fright, the plank flooring heaved and 
wabbled ; the heavy ‘‘bridge’’ was thrust bodily 
to one side, and out of the narrow opening 
struggled the worst scared bear that had ever 
set foot anywhere near the Rogers farm. The 
instant he was free he bolted for the corn-field 
like a race-horse. 

“*T guess we’ve seen the last of him,’’ said 
Uncle George, rushing from the cellar hatch- 
way just as bruin vanished. He smiled shame- 
facedly, and tenderly rubbed a bruised shoulder. 

‘Tf you’d only let me shoot him in the eye!’’ 
said Ben, almost in tears. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Rogers, with great energy, 
“*it’s most morning, and I guess we’d better 
have breakfast, and then go and clean up.”’ 


“are you 
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REAT sums of money are now given 
¢ for the ancient tapestries, or pictures 

worked in colored thread or partly in 
gold and silver tissues. The taste for them has 
more than revived. 
possess these pieces which show so well the 
former manners and customs and costumes of 
our ancestors. Whereas they formerly covered 
the bare stone walls of palaces and the abodes 
of the wealthy, they are now enshrined in gilt 
frames, and are the chief ornaments of walls 
that have been long plastered and decorated. 
If one covered the wall with sheets of gold, the 
covering would often hardly cost more money 
than it does to panel it with tapestry. 

Dealers who follow the journeyings made by 
priceless pieces of furniture, so that if their 
owners ‘‘come to grief’’ the dealer may have a 
chance of making the first offer for a purchase, 
are in the habit of noting with even greater 
attention the movements made, through sales, 
of the well-known tapestries of the world. 

I lately heard a friend describe a beautiful 
piece of furniture in his possession to a great 
dealer. To his surprise, this merchant knew 











? | all about this precious furniture, although it 


had never been sold. The dealer thought that 
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it might be in the market some day, and told 
my friend that he knew all about it. 

My friend rather doubted, but doubt was 
driven away when the further question came, 
“‘And how about your tapestries? Is there 
any chance of your wishing to take a really 
princely sum for them? What use are they to 
you? Why, you never see them except for a 
few weeks in the year. I’d give you crimson 
damask to hang on your walls, and that would 
be as handsome and would cost you nothing.’’ 

‘*Would you believe it?’’ my friend said to 
me afterward. ‘‘Whata fiend!’’ These tapes- 
tries are still where they were first hung in the 
eighteenth century. 


The Waiting Dealer. 


UT a dealer has too good reason to know 
2B that if he or his son waits and watches, 
some successor of the owner of the 
coveted pieces is pretty sure to sell in the long 
run, and he keeps his books handy, and 
bequeaths them to his successor in the firm, 
carefully cataloguing the goods and marking 
the latest change they have made in ownership. 
These tapestries were often the gift of kings 
to favored subjects or to other sovereigns. Yet 
to many a mind untrained to care for rare 
objects of art they do not appeal. They do 
not find them beautiful when much of their 
former brilliant color has faded, when the silver 
tissues have turned dark, and only the gold 
thread and the brightest of the blues and reds 
have much that is still vivid remaining. 

And in this want of appreciation many 
court ladies of the eighteenth century shared, 
for these dames were known to cut up pieces 
of tapestry to line their travelling-trunks with 
them, and so keep their trinkets from knocking 
against each other on journeys. 

When an old castle was deserted for a newer 
house, the old hangings, considered so inesti- 
mably precious now, were taken down and cut 
up into pieces to suit the new rooms. So long 
as there was some sort of likeness of subject, 
one length of stuff was stitched on to another, 
and both were put up to fill one piece of wall, 
and two or three more were incongruously 
stitched together to fill in another space. In 
short, they were treated in a way worse than 
that in which you would, nowadays, treat any 
carpet. 

The American who grasps the meaning of the 
value of old things, which recall to the mind 
the ways and manners of his forbears’ lives 
when they trod the Old World, and the New 














It has become a passion to | 
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SMALL SECTION OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


World was inhabited only by painted savages, 
of tapestry than have the ladies of Europe. A 
factory which produces tapestries after the 


manner of the Gobelins, and of the highest 
merit, already exists in New York. 


The Curtains at Hardwick Hall. 
g 0 NE of the most remarkable cases of the 


want of knowledge, or of taste, or of 
cient ways of our people, was the discovery | 











respect for anything showing the an- 





| and most curious work of the times of the Tudors | 
| cut up into lengths for window-curtains. 

The Duchess of Devonshire found these, 
and shocked with the vandalism of her pred- | 
ecessors, had these several lengths of rare| 
work carefully brought together—and lo! they 


crowded with figures, representing actual scenes 
in the days of the Henrys. The ‘‘canvas’’ was 
alive with quaintly costumed figures, each of 
some size, so that one could study each article 
of their dresses and the nature of their arms. 





of all is the Bayeux tapes- 
try, made by the ladies of 
the court of William the 
Conqueror to record the con- 
quest of England. In this 
one sees a representation in 
archaic fashion of the land- 
ing, the fight, the death of 
Harold, and the coronation 
of William. 

But in those days the art 
was in its infancy. It had 
little more relation to the 
later woven pictures than 
the sketches made by red 
Indians on prepared buffalo- 
skins have to the art of the 
great painters of to-day. 

But the habit of recording 
in such work the events of 
siege and battle and conquest 
remained. There was a splendid set to com- 
memorate the naval battles along the English 
coast with the war-ships of the Spanish Armada. 
These were hung in the House of Lords ‘‘in 
the spacious times of great Elizabeth,’’ and they 
were destroyed in the great fire, which con- 
sumed so much that was beautiful and priceless, 
as well as so much that was foul and dirt- 
breeding in the then narrow streets of London. 
The incidents of the great contest were recorded 
in several panels of great size, showing the 
heavy Spanish ships and those of their allies 
keeping together in mid-channel, like a great 
flock of geese, with the English lighter vessels 
hovering round them. In another the English 
were attacking, and then in others the dispersal 
and flight had begun, and then the storm— 
“‘afflavit Deus et dissipati sunt’’ (‘‘God’s 
breath blew, and they were scattered’’). 

So again, in yet later times, there were beau- 
tiful pieces, full of color, action and life, worked 
to record the battles of John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough. A full set of these was given 
to each of his generals who had held high com- 
mand under him. The margin of each was 








AT WORK ON A TAPESTRY. 


made to represent a heavily carved and gilded 
frame, and on the top of the woven frames in 
each case were the embroidered arms of the 
general for whom it was designed. These have 
become singularly dispersed. I saw three of 
them, which formerly belonged to the Earl 
of Orkney, in an exhibition at Cologne. 

The next time I saw them they were in a 
shop at Paris. Fortunately, they were there 
found and bought by an American gentleman 
who happened to possess a house which had 
formerly been owned by the Orkney family. 
He brought them again under a roof which had 
probably sheltered them two centuries before. 

As no less than ten of the army leaders are 





has done more to bring about an appreciation | 


| some years ago at Hardwick Hall of magnificent | 


formed a unique set of wondrous pictures, | 


Of course the most ancient and most curious | 








reputed to have had each a complete set of these 
tapestries, it is strange that so few are remain- 
ing. Perhaps they, too, were cut up to shield 
trunks and coffers from mud in journeyings. 

There are some most curious battle-pieces in 
the museum at Naples well worth studying. 
Madrid is full of splendid work of this kind. 
Historical and religious and fancy scenes suc- 
ceed each other in endless processions of beauty 
and interest in the palaces of Madrid, and in 
the churches of that country. 

In England a manufactory was established 

at Mortlake in 1619 under royal patronage, and 
the great hall at Hampton Court has specimens 
of the results obtained. The subjects are Ra- 
| phael’s Cartoons. The civil war hindered this 
attempt from being continuously prosecuted, 
but it was not until 1703 that the work was 
finally abandoned. 

‘*Arras’’ was the old word for ‘‘carpets,” 
derived from the town whence much of the 
decorations must of old have come. How many 
ghost-stories and stories of concealed men and 
**moving eyes behind the arras’’ fill our story- 
books! To prevent drafts and to hide the bare 
stones it must have been almost universally used, 
wherever men could afford to have it, and ladies’ 
| | fingers were always at work ‘‘making arras.’’ 

It must have been a most laborious occupation 
when the pieces were large, so laborious indeed 
| that few famous ladies have left any work of 
| considerable size behind them. Some blankets 
said to have been ornamented by them can 
| hardly count, for there the decoration is only in 
| places of the fabric. 
| Mary Queen of Scots has left some deco- 
rated handicraft in embroidery, but none of her 
| efforts required great assiduity. The nearest 
| approach to attempts to give the effect of paint- 
ing may perhaps consist in some comparatively 
| late work by the daughters of George III of 
England, who copied in stitches of worsted the 
| official portraits of their father. One of these 
portraits is to be seen at the cottage in Kew 
Gardens, a place where the queen and her 
family loved to live for a time, amusing them- 
selves with boating on the river hard by and 
leading, as they thought, an Arcadian existence 
out of reach of the bustle of London. 





The Famous Gobelins. 


UT this portraiture was poor indeed com- 
2B pared to the wondrously close imitation 

of painting accomplished at the Gobe- 
lins in Paris. Two ovals, one of Henry IV of 
France, and another of King Louis, seem, unless 
looked at very close, to be painted in oil. 

Indeed, of all the old studios, those of the 
Gobelins have given forth the work that has 
kept its coloring best. The light shades and 
tints in which the French so much delight, 
giving an elegance and refinement to their 
designs not found in those of any other country, 
remain as fresh as if made only yesterday. 

One can scarcely believe that since those 
beautifully balanced compositions were trans- 
ferred from the cartoons to the woven fabric, 
so much of the warp and woof of human his- 
tory has been made and has been destroyed in 
La Belle France. Whole systems of govern- 
ment have been tried and overthrown since 
they were made to adorn the rooms of a society 
which little thought that the centuries of its 
stately existence were so soon to come to an 
end in blood and terror. 

Kings and their councils, nobles and their 
chambers of legislature, the pride of the ancient 
duchies and provinces, the hope of seeing France 
the guide of Europe, would all pass, to be re- 
vived for a few murderous years of glory under 
Napoleon, and then to know only the third 
empire, and the dulness of defeat at the hands 
of Germany, and the narrowing of boundaries 
enlarged of old under that grand monarch 
whose deeds many of the tapestries of the 
| Gobelins celebrated. 
| Yet the gods and goddesses, the loves and 
cupids, smile on with the same grace, 
through all the chances and changes 
of time. 

But in her love for this beautiful 
art, at all events, France is changeless. 
Still at the old site do the deft fingers 
of the workers at the Gobelins looms 
ply their trade. The government, 
whether republican, imperial or mon- 
archical, is still the patron of the 
manufacture, and year after year 
lovely designs are wrought as of old, 
and are bought by a public which is 
ever constant in the.matter of good 
taste. 

At the Gobelins the craftsman sits 
weaving his chosen threads into a loom 
placed upright before him. The cartoon or 
model from which he copies is not placed 
behind the transparent screen of the threads of 
the loom, but is placed at his side, so that in 
weaving he is obliged constantly to turn his 
head to observe correctness in his copy. 

At the works which were begun, and soon 
came to grief, in the town of Windsor some 
years ago, the other plan was followed of having 
the workman’s web placed at a slant in front 
of him, and the design was placed below, so 
that, without turning his head, he could look 
through the skein and weave his colored thread 
across, - keeping his eye always on the design. 
Some good work was done at Windsor Town, 
































but somehow the market was a small one, and 
there was no state aid given to the effort to 
revive in England the glories of Mortlake. 

King Charles, with his melancholy, dark, 
high-placed eyebrows, and his pointed beard 
under the dark, long, drooping mustache, used 
to ride down from London to Mortlake in 
feathered hat and dark doublet cloak, with his 
gay cavaliers behind him, to see how his Mort- 
lake artisans succeeded, but no gracious govern- 
ment came to the help of Windsor Town factory, 
and it died a lingering death. 

At Windsor Castle is a superb set of tapes- 
tries—of which there is also a series at Castle 
Howard in Yorkshire—telling the story of Queen 
Esther. These are gorgeous in color and design, 
and save that they make all the buildings repre- 
sented look too much like Roman palaces, and 
the complexions of the personages are not dark 
enough, must well represent the great queen’s 
regalia and retinue. Here again we see the 
enormous gilt frames portrayed in the soberer 
tissues of the loom. But these are works for 
which public buildings are almost necessary, so 
huge are they. 

Windsor Castle has a double series of very 
decorative smaller pieces which had much 
vogue in Paris. In that capital one set was in 
the room where the conferences held a few 
years ago took place. These tapestries have 
the name Nelson on the blue border which 
encircles them, and the date 1760. 

I have never seen the labor of the Beauvais 
werks, and do not know if the artisan plies his 
thread as at the Gobelins or asat Windsor. But 
the work of Beauvais is excelled by none. The 
subjects are usually light and graceful. Blue 
curtains daintily festooned in palms often frame 
the scene, a water-bird striding over the top, 
and the ground color of the picture is usually 
in white. Children riding goats, catching fish, 
worshiping a little statued god on an altar, 
amusing themselves in gamboling, or swinging 
from a graceful tree, or bathing in a bright 
stream—such are the fancies and dreams of these 
beautiful Beauvais creations. 

Not so dainty in appearance, but with a 
wealth of color equal to the Gobelins, and with 
even more amusing scenery, 
are many of the tapestries 











‘*behind the arras’’ became impossible when it | sword through the hangings, and shouted, ‘‘A 
was used simply as a picture, unless specially | rat—dead for a ducat!’”’ What a wealth of 
prepared lurking-places were contrived. Other- | ducats now often go to the purchase of the old 
wise no Hamlet could have suddenly run his-| hiding-curtains of a ‘‘rat’’! 





BY RALPH: 


MPRISONED as he was in the hold of 
: 7 the Kenilworth, and feeling sure that 
the steamer was to be abandoned by 
her crew as a hopeless wreck, Dan Frazier 
became almost stupefied with terror and exhaus- 
tion. As long as there was any strength in his 
athletic young body he had pushed and tugged 
at the mass of freight which penned him in, 
shouting in his frenzy until his voice failed 
him and died away in hoarse, broken weeping. 
At last his benumbed senses lost themselves 
in heavy slumber. He awoke with a choking 
ery for help. 

Dan thought he must have been asleep for 
hours and hours. More torturing than the 
realization of his dreadful plight was his burn- 
ing thirst. But his brain was clearer, and he 
listened to the medley of noises round him with 
a glimmer of hope. The water had not reached 
the deck on which he had been trapped, al- 
though he could hear it washing to and fro in 
the bottom of the hold below. ‘The hull of the 
ship had ceased to pound on the reef. The 
breakers beat against her steel sides, and fell 
solid on her upper decks with a sound like dis- 
tant thunder; but Dan began to feel confident 
that the gale was blowing itself out, and that 
the steamer would live through it. 

His wits began to return, and he fished his 
strong - bladed clasp -knife from his trousers 
pocket. To hack away at his prison walls 
was better than doing nothing. 

He twisted painfully about until he had 
located the widest crevice between the sides of 
the packing-cases ; then he began to chip away 
at the stout planking. It was a task tedious 
and wearisome beyond words. ‘There was no 
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Chapter six 
D.' PAINE! 


the commotion gradually ceased, and to his 
great astonishment, he was alive and unhurt. 
The deck seemed to have much less slant than 
before. He raised his arms, and they touched 
nothing over his head. 

Unable to realize the truth, he scrambled to 
his feet and stood upright. The great package 
of freight which had roofed him over had slid 
clear, carrying along the boxes piled above it. 

Frantic with new hope of release, Dan 
clambered upward, tearing his clothes to tat- 
ters, plunging headlong from one obstacle to 
another, bruising his face, hands and knees 
against sharp edges and corners. Scrambling 
over the disordered cargo until he had to halt 
to get his breath, he gasped to himself: 

**T can’t get out through a freight compart- 
ment. The hatches will be fastened down 
above. I’ll have to find out where I got into 
the broken bulkhead.’’ 

A moment later he fetched up against solid 
tiers of cargo which had not been dislodged, 
and knew he must be headed wrong. This 
gave him a clue, however, and with fast-failing 
strength, he stumbled back over the way he 
had come. At last he saw a streak of daylight 
filter down from a skylight far above. 

Dan caught a glimpse of the shadowy outline 
of a ladder. It was all he could do to muster 
courage to attempt the long and dizzy climb; 
but he set his teeth and clung like a barnacle 
to one round after another until he fell against 
the iron door of a deck-house, fumbled with 
the fastening, and tottered out into daylight. 

Half-blinded and blinking like an owl, he 
covered his face with his hands until his eyes 
could bear the dazzling reflection of sea and 

sky. The wind sang through the 
shrouds and funnel-stays, and the 





wrought in the Low Coun- 
tries. Ina set I have there 
is a most effective garlanding 
of peonies and roses fes- 
tooned over the whole of the 
upper part of the design. 
The garlands hang in great 
red masses from bows of 
blue. Underneath this bor- 
der of blossom the variety 
of the subjects is endless. 

In one panel a red-coated 
sportsman rushes out from 
a thicket and fires a formida- 
ble - looking gun at some 
ducks rising in natural 
affright, and so near the 
hunter that if the gun goes 
off the duck must be blown 
to pieces. In another a 
horse-fair is being held, and 
great Flemish animals are 
being paraded before a 
thatched stable. Another 
scene is a meeting for a boar- 
hunt, and the hounds are 
surrounded by riders in blue 
and red coats, who carry 
horns that curve in more 
than a circle. 

But the blithest of all are 
two long scenes where old 
Dutch wagons, much like 
those which the Boers in 
South Africa use for trek- 
king, are bowling along with 
four horses to each, and the 
persons within look through 
a large window, sitting side- 
wise, reversing the custom 
of the modern tram-car. A 
piper struts by the side, 
blowing lustily. ‘There is a 
river with sailing vessels in 
the distance, and the roadway seems to lead 
under a constant succession of trees. 

In the next there is a harvest scene, and 
people are drinking and singing, and a large 
open wain is being drawn by horses, with a 
man on the back of the near horse, up to a 
long shed, where the carousal is proceeding, 
the background representing great fields of 
waving corn in which harvesters are plying 
their sickles, while again woodland is visible 
in almost all directions. Youths and maidens 
dance by the side of the wain, which is filled 
with musicians. 

These tapestries were made to be placed 
securely on the wall; they were not to be 
simply decorative curtains. It is probable that 
when plaster came into fashion men found out 
also that to have too much arras made a room 
stuffy and unwholesome; hence, probably, its 
partial disuse. 

But in ornamental panels it is unrivaled. 
Nor in its use in the France of the eighteenth 
century could it have had the eery effect pro- 
duced when it was used to make improvised 
sleeping-places, where nothing could be seen, but 
all conversation could be heard. Concealment 











HE FELT A NEW THRILL OF SURPRISE AND ALARM. 


light, his nerves were unstrung, and he worked 
with unsteady, groping hand. 

At last he cut through the planking of a box 
which was wedged fast between two larger 
ones, and his knife clinked against tin. He 
managed to break off a splintered end of board, 
and pulled out a round can of some kind of 
provisions. 

It proved to be full of French peas, packed 
in enough water to supply a long, refreshing 
drink. Dan scooped up the tiny peas with his 
fingers and emptied the tin. He returned to 
his task with genuine hope of being able to 
whittle a way out of his trap. 

But as the weary hours dragged by, and the 
strokes of the knife became more and more 
feeble, he gave himself. up to despair. His 
strength had ebbed so fast that he slumped 
down and slept with his face in his arms. 

A great noise awoke him. The cargo was 
shifting and tumbling with fearful uproar. 
From below came the rumble of coal sliding 
across the bunkers. The deck rolled violently, 
and pitched Dan to the other end of his pen. 
He expected to be crushed by the cargo, and 
thought the ship must be turning over. But 





blue ocean upheaved in swollen 
billows, but the gale had passed. 

Dan’s bewildered gaze fell upon 
the empty chocks, the dangling 
falls and the davits swung out- 
board, where the steamer’s life- 
boats had been. These signs were 
enough to tell him that the ship 
had ‘been abandoned. He was left 
alone in her, and he went forward 
with a feeling of isolation. Water 
to drink was what he wanted more 
than anything else, and before 
making a survey of the ship he 
sought the tank in the chart-room 
and drank his fill. Then he made 
a ferocious onslaught on the cabin 
pantry, carried on deck a kettle 
full of cold boiled potatoes, beef 
and hard bread, and climbed to 
the battered bridge. 

Looking down at the steamer 
from this lofty perch, Dan under- 
stood what had caused the violent 
roll and lunge that set him free 
from his prison below decks. 

The storm had driven her, head 
on, far up the outer slope of the 
reef, where she had lain as if 
about to break in pieces, with the 
seas washing clean over her. But 
while her forward compartments 
had filled with water, her stern 
was still buoyant. When the gale 
had subsided, the ship was lying 
much nearer the deep water on 
the inner side of the reef, and 
the next high tide had lifted her 
stern so that she seesawed and 
slid bow first for half her length 
down the opposite side of the shelf, 
which had held her keel fast. It 
looked like a miracle to Dan, but 
here was the ship still solid under 
his feet. Gazing down from one end of the 
bridge, he could see the inner edge of the reef 
shimmering far down through the clear water, 
and the hull of the Kenilworth hanging fast 
by the after part. 

‘*Where, oh, where is Uncle Jim?’’ mourned 
Dan. ‘‘He might patch up her bulkheads, 
lift the water out with his wrecking-pumps and 
pull her off yet. And he’d keep her afloat 
somehow.’’ 

Then a stupendous thought flashed into Dan’s 
mind. The Kenilworth had been abandoned 
by her captain and crew as a wreck. She 
was like a derelict at sea. Whoever should 
find and board her would have the right to 
claim heavy salvage on the vessel and her 
cargo, if they were saved and brought into 
port. It was the unwritten law of the reef 
that the first man to set foot on an abandoned 
wreck was the wrecking-master, to be obeyed 
as such, with first claim on salvage. 

Dan tried to arrange his thoughts in some 
kind of order, and at last he said to himself, 
with an air of decision: 

‘*The wrecking-master on this job is Daniel 
P. Frazier. I earned it all right, and Key 
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West will back me up, whether Jerry Pringle 
likes it or not. And I’m going to hold her 
down till Uncle Jim comes back. There can’t 
be any more question about who has the wreck- 
ing of her. General cargo, too! I’ll bet it’s 
worth three or four hundred thousand dollars! 
And a three-thousand-ton steel steamer! If we 
can save her, the owners and underwriters may 
have to pay fifty or a hundred thousand dollars 
in salvage money.’’ 

The weight of his responsibility soon tamed 
Dan’s high spirits. He could make no resist- 
ance if a crew of hostile wreckers should happen 
along to dispute his title in the absence of 
Capt. Jim Wetherly. The morning sun was 
no more than three hours high. He must 
watch and wait through a long, long day, any 
hour of which might bring in sight the sails of 
a fleet of wrecking-schooners. 

Dan reckoned that he had been penned below 
for about thirty hours, and that this was the 
morning of the second day after the wreck. 
Captain Jim must have a tug on the way by 
this time. But, on the other hand, if Captain 
Bruce and his men had been picked up and 
carried to Key West, their tidings would send 
Jerry Pringle and his horde of wreckers flying 
seaward by steam and sail. 

Every boy who plays football has dreamed 
of breaking through the line, blocking a kick, 
scooping up the ball, and running down the 
field like a whirlwind to score the winning 
touch-down, with the other eleven vainly 
pounding along in his wake. So most of us 
have dreamed of playing the hero by stopping 
a runaway horse and saving somebody’s life. 
Dan Frazier’s pet dream had a salt-water back- 
ground. It was of being the first to find an 
abandoned ship with a rich cargo, triumphantly 
bringing her into port, and winning a fortune 
in salvage. At last he had found his ship, 
but the lone hero had an elephant on his 
hands. 

Dan was too weary in body and mind to 
roam about the steamer. He rigged a bit of 
awning on the bridge, dragged a mattress up 
from below, and lay gazing through the rents 
in the canvas weather-screen until noon. 

A mail-steamer, northward bound, passed 
close to the reef, slowed down to make sure 
the crew had left the wreck, and plowed on 
her way. Dan grew tired of looking to the 
southward for schooners beating up from Key 
West, and concluded that the head wind and 
heavy sea were holding them in harbor. There 
was no black smudge of smoke to the northward 
to show that Captain Jim was coming out from 
Miami in a towboat. 

But over to seaward, in the east-northeast, 
three sails glinted like flecks of cloud. They 
were close together, and Dan gazed at them 
idly, thinking they might be coastwise merchant 
vessels hauling southward before the piping 
wind. But as they lifted higher, he noticed 
that they were shaping a straight course for 
the reef, instead of swinging off to follow the 
track through the Florida Straits. They were 
schooners, coming with great speed, and show- 
ing a reckless spread of canvas. 

Soon the low hulls gleamed beneath the tow- 
ering piles of sail, and Dan jumped to his feet 
as he scanned the beautiful sea picture they 
made. . 

‘*Bahama schooners! I know their cut !’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘They’ve smelled a wreck on the 
reef, as sure as guns! The news must have 
reached Nassau by cable yesterday. And the 
pirates have got a clear field for once. What 
can Ido? They won’t listen to my story, not 
for a minute. They’ll swarm aboard like rats, 
and be ripping the cargo out of this vessel in a 
jiffy.’’ 

The youthful wrecking-master was at his 
wits’ ends, and his head began to throb as if it 
would split, for he had little endurance left. 
He remained in hiding on the bridge, and tried 
to think out a plan of action as the Bahama 
schooners swooped across the frothing sea, 
laying their courses in a bee-line for the Kenil- 
worth. Dan’s only hope was that he might be 
able to stay aboard until Captain Jim’s return, 
to enforce the law of the reef with his crew of 
hard-fisted towboat men to back him up. 

He thought of telling the wreckers that he was 
a stowaway, left behind when the steamer’s men 
deserted her. But although Dan Frazier was 
far from perfect, he hated the notion of lying 
his way’ out of this tight corner. He was 
truthful by habit, for one thing, and there 
was another reason, which he muttered to him- 
self : 

‘*There’s been lying enough on this job. The 
poor old ship has been rotten with lies ever 
since her skipper first ran afoul of Jerry 
Pringle. Even her grounding on the reef was 
a lie. And I don’t believe Uncle Jim would lie 
to save the ship, or his own skin, either. No, 
this poor old vessel has been good to me so far. 
I got out of her hold by good luck, and I’ll 
trust to luck to pull me out of this scrape.’’ 

Dan picked up a pair of glasses and looked 
at the nearest schooner, which had boldly 
crossed the reef and was rounding to in the 
smoother water of the Hawk Channel, while 
a group of black-skinned, ragged wreckers were 
shoving a boat over the side. He felt a new 
thrill of surprise and alarm as he scrutinized a 
burly figure poised at the schooner’s rail. It 
was ‘‘Black Sam’? Hurley, a Bahama wrecker 
of such evil repute that he had been pointed 























out to Dan in Nassau harbor as one of the 
notorious characters of the islands. 

‘*There are plenty of honest wreckers in the 
Bahamas,’’ said the lad to himself, while his 
teeth chattered. ‘‘But they don’t sail with 
Black Sam. And he was alongside the Reso- 
lute at Nassau, talking to the cook. He’d 
know me again. It’s a good thing I gave 
up that idea of lying out of this. It’s time for 
me to get under cover.’’ 

Dan crept off the bridge along the windward 
side of the deck-house, and kept well out of 
sight of the schooners until he reached the 
shelter of the funnel and engine-room skylights. 
Then he slipped into the nearest door and made 
his way to the flight of ladders up which he 
had climbed in the morning. 

He had fied in a state of panic, but one 
glance down into the black hold made him 
draw back and take measures to provision him- 
self against a long siege below. ‘There was no 
need for great haste, and Dan delayed to equip 
himself with a lantern, matches, a jug of water, 
and a canvas bag crammed with food, which he 
slung about his neck. Then he made his way 
below with lighted lantern, seeking as secure 
and comfortable a refuge as possible. The 
Bahama wreckers would begin to loot the 
cargo easiest to get at and handle, he reasoned, 
and therefore he passed by the uppermost 
cargo deck and explored the region below, 
slowly making his way aft. 

It was a dangerous and desperate journey, 
but Dan was thinking only of keeping out of 
the way of Black Sam until Captain Jim 
should come back and retake the ship which 
belonged to him. 

‘‘T?’m what the lawyers call a vital document 
when they’re arguing a salvage case in the 
Key West court,’’ thought Dan, with a half- 
hearted grin. ‘‘And from all I’ve heard of 
Black Sam Hurley, he’d chuck this human 
document overboard if he thought it might in- 
terfere with his making a profit on this wreck.’’ 

In this game of hide-and-seek the advantage 
was with the lad in the hold, and fear of dis- 
covery by the wreckers did not greatly trouble 
him. After a long time he heard clamorous 
voices somewhere above, and he ‘‘doused’’ his 
lantern. 

The wreckers seemed to be exploring the upper 
cargo decks. Some kind of a dispute arose, and 
the sides of the ship flung back the echoes of it 
like a great sounding-board. Dan could not 
make out what the quarrel was about, but at 
last the sounds grew fainter, as if the wreckers 
had returned to the outside world above. 

Dan had felt a pleasant gush of cool wind 














from somewhere over his head, and shifted his 
quarters to get beneath it and out of the reeking, 
stifling atmosphere of the hold. He knew it must 
come from a pipe running to one of the great 
bell-mouthed ventilators on deck, and was glad 
that it had been turned so as to face and catch 
the invigorating breeze. He had not dreamed 
that the ventilator might serve as a speaking- 
tube. While he waited, however, to learn 
what the wreckers intended to do next, some 
one began to talk, and he heard every word 
distinctly. The voice sounded so near his ears 
that he was as startled as if a ghost had stepped 
out of the darkness. 

Dan jumped to his feet, his nerves all of a 
quiver. He would have fied anywhere to get 
away from this uncanny voice, but a stronger 
gust of wind struck his upturned face, and the 
mysterious voice sounded even louder. He 
thought of the ventilator-pipe, got a grip on 
himself, and scarcely breathed as he listened to 
the odd intonations of the Bahama negro speech. 
Black Sam was talking. Dan remembered the 
peculiar guttural cadence of his voice as he had 
heard it in Nassau harbor. He must have been 
standing directly in front of the ventilator on 
deck, for every word carried down the pipe to 
Dan. 

**Ah don’t care nuffin ’bout de ship. We 
ain’t got no towboats to pull her off. An’ if 
we don’t work quick an’ soon, them Key 
Westers’1l be a-scatterin’ down an’ run us back 
home. You heah me? Take a big bag o’ 
powdah an’ blow de side outen her. Dat’s 
what I say do. De cargo ports is all jammed 
fas’. Wecan’t open ’em nohow. An’ we ain’t 
got no steam to hoist wid a donkey-engine. 
Blow de side outen her. She’s hung fas’ on 
de reef. She ain’t gwine sink. When we’s 
done loaded our schooners wid cargo we can 
strip de brasses in de engine-room. Blow her 
up! Ain’t I wrecked plenty vessels? Don’t I 
know ?’’ 

Dan heard one of the other wreckers rumble: 

‘Sam knows bes’. Cut de fuse to burn ten 
minutes, an’ let us get back aboard our schoon- 
ers. Hang de sack o’ powder ’ginst de ship’s 
plates inside, an’ let her go. Reckon we’ll 
blow a hole in her fit to run a towboat froo, 
Sam |’? 

To Dan Frazier these last words sounded 
faint and confused, as if something was the 
matter with his hearing. He had only time to 
mutter, ‘‘They are going to blow her up, and 
me with her!’? Then he felt so giddy that he 
put out his arms to steady himself. His knees 
gave way and he sank down in a heap. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE COUP OF THE TIN HORN’ SISTERS 


BEA By Fran Alin 


IORNIN’, miss?’’ 
3M The rising in- 
flection of this 
greeting startled Jo Heller, 
at her work in the cook- 
room. She looked up to see 
a stranger, blond, dressed in a cow-man’s garb, 
hat off and smiling, in the adobe doorway. 

‘*Good morning !’’ she answered. ‘‘Is there 
something wanted?’’ Her manner told him 
that visitors, strangers or others, were not in- 
vited into the bake-room. 

‘*T’d like to talk with the boss of this ranch,’’ 
said the man, politely. 

‘*The only bosses about are my sister and 
myself,’? she answered. ‘‘We’ve only one 
man here now, and he’s laid by with a broken 
leg. My brother, who has charge of business 
on our range, is over at the round-up on Raw- 
hide Creek. We expect him in a couple of 
days.’’ 

**So? Well, we heard this stock—V stock— 
was going to move to White River pretty soon. 
Is that so?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Jo. ‘‘The Circle Bar people 
have sold out, and we’re to move into their 
quarters as soon as they vacate.’’ 

** Just so,’’ said the man, knowingly. ‘‘And 
I want to bargain for the ’dobes and corrals 
here. I’ve got a little bunch, ’bout four hun- 
derd steers, just off the U. P., with a fresh 
brand, and this place will do me proper. Hope 
I’m in time?’’ 

‘So far as I know,’’ answered Jo, ‘‘but 
you’ll have to see my brother. You might 
graze your bunch somewhere about till he 
comes. ”” 

**Good!’’ said the man. ‘‘I’ll just push ’em 
up past here a way, and hang out. Mornin’, 
miss!’? He put on his hat, walked to a near-by 
corral, where he had left his animal, mounted 
and rode away down the river. 

An hour or so later Jo and Nancy, the ‘‘Tin 
Horn’’ sisters, as they were known along the 
upper Running Water, watched the stranger 
and his men—five of them in all—bringing on 
the new brand of stock. 

The valley where their adobe stood was 
narrow, and the strangers, to avoid the rough 
foot-hills, were obliged to pass near the build- 
ings. The girls noted the new brand as the 
herd’s leaders came up. 

It was freshly burned, and made thus, WW 
on the right side. This marking would evi- 
dently be known as the ‘‘Bar-T'wo-W.’”’ Not 
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half the bunch had 
gone by when some of 
the nearer cattle, smell- 
ing rock salt in a pony- 
corral, broke for the 
river, bawling. 

With some trouble these were turned 
back by the cow-men, but not till the 
sisters had noted that they were double- 
branded, carrying the same mark on the 
left flank. 

“How cruel!” cried Nancy, indignantly. 
** As if one such great burning weren’t enough !’’ 
But as this double-branding was not unusual 
on their range, she thought nothing further of 
the matter until she and her sister had returned 
to their room. 

There Jo, who had grown absent-minded 
and thoughtful, suddenly snatched a pencil and 
writing-pad and began making marks. 

‘*Look here!’’ she cried, in agitation, holding 
up a drawing of the new stock brand, WW. 
‘‘See? That’s our Tin Horn brand twice 
duplicated—with a bar under it !’’ 

The brand, which the two and their brother 
had inherited from their father, regularly reg- 
istered, had been named by him the Narrow 
VY. This simple triangular mark on the left 
flank he had been content with. The cow-men 
had quickly dubbed it the ‘‘Tin Horn’’ brand, 
and Tin Horn it had remained for more than 
half a dozen years. 

The sisters had been in high school when 
their only parent died, and they had but 
recently finished their course, and were, as 
usual, spending the summer with their brother 
at their ranch. Danger from Indians had 
vanished, and they were, at the moment, alone, 
save for an injured cowboy at the men’s quar- 
ters. This man Nancy had been waiting on 
when the strangers had called. 

Nancy scanned the drawing held up to her, 
and then, stricken with conviction, sat weakly 
down on their bed. 

‘It’s as true as you live!’’ she gasped. 
‘*Those are rustlers getting away with all that 
bunch! Why,’’ she cried, ‘‘now I think of 
it, some of those cattle seemed familiar in 
their spots and markings! Let’s tell Dalton at 
once |’? 

**No,”’ said Jo. ‘‘Dal would crawl to the 
corral and mount his pony—nothing could stop 
him. He has positive orders not to get on his 
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feet for three weeks yet.’’ 
‘*Let’s put on our riding-skirts,”’ she proposed, 











after a moment’s thought, ‘‘wear men’s jack- 
ets and hats, and ride cautiously after those 
men. If they keep on up the river for several 
miles we’ll know they’re headed for the Black 
Hills. Then one of us must ride in a hurry to 
the Rawhide round-up.’’ 

Nancy agreed, and they quickly dressed in 
divided skirts, put on short coats and old hats 
of their brother’s, mounted their ponies at 
the corral, and rode quietly away from the 
adobes. 

As they took the trail of the now vanished 
stock, they discussed the situation, and reached 
a clear conclusion. The ‘‘rustlers’’ had, beyond 
reasonable doubt, known that the Tin Horn 
men were away. They had used, for their 
work in rebranding, the ranch’s own corrals 
four miles down the river. 

And they were keeping to the narrow river- 
valley to lessen the danger of being discovered 
by round-up men, ranging the hills. It was 
all as clear as day to the sisters, and they 
would never have suspected those men of fraud 
if the cattle had passed by with only their 
right flanks exposed to view. 

They realized the necessity of keeping out of 
sight of the rustlers, and so approached the 
bluff turns of the valley with much caution, 
riding at a hard gallop between times. 

When they came within sight of the herd, 
within three or four miles of the ranch, the 
rustlers were just halting for a noon camp at 
the river-bank. The cattle were grazing about 
the near foot-hills. What a bold ‘‘bluff’’ these 
men had made! ‘s 

After a brief consultation, the sisters decided 
to ride back a little way, make a short, quick 
circuit among the bluffs, and if they could get 
between the rustlers and the stock without 
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getting too near to the men, to make an attempt 
to stampede the cattle toward home. 

If they were pressed too hotly, they could 
abandon the cattle and fly to the adobes, where 
they were sure they would not be followed. If 
they should get a good start with the herd, or 
a good portion of it, the rustlers, believing 
them to be cow-men, might well be discouraged 
from further attempt to gather and make off 
with their cattle. 

Fired with resolve, they rode swiftly for two 
or three miles among the bluff ravines. When 
they had come into a ravine which they thought 
would lead them to the river above the cattle, 
and had followed it to within sight of its open- 
ing into the larger valley, they were overjoyed 
to find that a large portion of the stock had 
already advanced into its mouth, and more were 
coming in. 

The sisters rode quietly down the ravine 
among the grazing cattle, fearful lest at any 
moment the rustlers might put in an appear- 
ance. They scanned the herd for familiar 
markings, and soon recognized a black-and- 
white cow which had been brought into the 
home corrals to be tried for a milker, and which 
had been turned loose after much patient effort 
on their own part. 

This discovery removed all possibility of 
doubt. The rustlers were evidently busy yet 
with their dinner, although unquestionably 
with an eye upon the tail of the herd. The 
sisters quietly and quickly gathered all the stock 
which they could reach without discovery of 
their movements, and pushed them up the 
ravine. 

They urged the cattle faster and faster as they 
drew away from the river-valley, and once upon 
the high lands, set them going at a swift gallop. 
They had to ride their ponies hard and use 
whips freely, for the day was warm and the 
stock not easy to stampede. 

They were almost wild with elation at their 
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success thus far. If they could only get these 
cattle into the pony-corrals near the adobe! 
There were guns at the ranch, and they be- 
lieved that men in the open would not care to 
face them. 

In their excitement they missed the dry run 
which they should have taken, and at the end 
of a half-hour’s rush came into the river-valley 
nearly a mile below the ranch buildings. 

They succeeded in turning the cattle, and 
again got them going at a run. Elated, they 
were nearly half-way from the bluffs to the 
home corral, when the five rustlers, riding like 
the wind, burst out of a ravine in their 
rear. Jo, in circling some lagging cattle, was 
first to discover pursuit. The men were near 
enough so that the foremost was raising his 
revolver. 

Jo, thoroughly frightened now, dashed after 





Nancy. 

‘Fly! Fly!’ she shouted, as she came 
up with her. ‘*Those men are right after 
us— going to shoot—quick! quick for the 
*dobe!’’ 


Nancy gave one backward glance and plied 
her quirt. They ran their horses into the 
midst of the galloping cattle, going straight for 
the ranch buildings. They sent the faster of 
the stock flying before them, and scattered 


numbers to the right and left in opposite 
directions. 
The rustlers, mounted on picked horses, 


gained steadily on their tired ponies. Above 
the clatter of hoofs they heard the crack of a 
revolver. Several shots were fired in rapid 
succession as they burst through the head of 
the stampede, scattering the herd finally and 
leaving an open trail behind them. 

The vengeful rustlers pursued them even 
beyond the herd, evidently deter- 
mined to punish their temerity. 
Yet they might have beaten them 
to the safety of the adobes had 
there not been, just before them, 
a strip of ground inhabited by 
prairie-dogs. 

The girls were too excited to 
note this danger, and in the midst 
of the burrows Nancy’s horse 
stumbled and fell. 

Nancy was thrown headlong, 
and Jo, in the rear, instantly 
checked her pony and leaped 
from the saddle. ‘Too frightened 
to mind the rustlers, she bent 
over her sister and helped her to 
a sitting posture. 

Nancy lifted a facé dirty, 
bruised and bleeding. , 

“T’m all right!’’ she cried. 
“Oh, why did you get off your 





pony? Both of them gone, and 
those men —’’ 
She was interrupted. The 


tired cattle had ceased running, 
and the crack of a gun at the 
adobes, the whistle of a bullet, 
sounded distinct and clear. 
Dalton had discovered the 
chase. His rifle had hung over 
his bunk, and he was firing out 


FLUTTERED of his window. Crack! crack! 


IT IN crack ! his bullets whined in the 
TOKEN OF ear like fierce insects. 
SURRENDER. 


The sisters turned their faces 
to the rustlers. These had dis- 
mounted, and they quickly got 
the girls between themselves and the adobe, 
and so in the line of its dangerous rifle-fire. 

The shooting ceased, and the two nearer men 
—they were within fifty yards—now ran swiftly 
forward, revolvers in hand. Jo took a hand- 
kerchief from her pocket and fluttered it in 
token of surrender. The men came on more 
moderately, with curious expressions of the face 
as they drew near. ‘They halted ata few paces, 
looking foolish. They had already slipped their 
revolvers into their holsters. 

‘*Great guns!’’ exclaimed one of them, a tall, 
dark man, under middle age. ‘‘I thought you- 
all wore too much leggin’s, but I sure wouldn’t 
ha’ put up my gun if I’d knowed you was 
women. Be you sure ’nough the owners of 
this ranch ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Jo, gravely, ‘‘we are sure enough 
owners.’’ 

**Well, Hank Peleg, he said this mornin’ that 
two girls claimed to own the brand here; but 
he sure thought they was bluffin’. We’re 
rustlers all right, but we ain’t rebrandin’ no 
women’s stock—not if we knows it! So long, 
ladies |’? 

**So long, ladies!’’ repeated his fellow, and 
the two turned on their heels and walked away. 

‘*Keep your guns off us!’’ one of them called 
back, warningly. 

Jo shook her handkerchief at Dalton until 
he responded with a wave of his bandanna at 
the window. With sighs of relief and thank- 
fulness, the sisters watched the rustlers ride 
harmlessly away among the foot-hills. 

The girls found Dalton lying on his back, 
white from the pain of his recent exertion. 

“*T heard ’em go by this morning,’’ he said, 
when they had told him their story. ‘*Thought 
*twas a bunch o’ round-up stock. Well! 
Well!’ The color came back to his face in a 
flush of emotion. ‘‘I guess the Runnin’ Water 
range is going to be some proud of the Tin 
Horn sisters !’’ 
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THE SPLIT-LOG DRAG. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


hat’s in a name? The Indian desperado 
chased to his death by three armed posses 
was called ‘‘Willie Boy.’’ 


bdul Hamid, the ex-Sultan of Turkey, is 
said to be writing a volume of reminis- 
eences. If he would only tell all he knows, 
the six ‘‘best sellers’’ would have to hide their 
diminished heads. 
FF the first time since it was instituted by 
Louis XIV, in 1666, the French competi- 
tion known as the Prix de Rome has been won 
by a woman sculptor. The lucky competitor 
is Lucienne Heuvelmans, a young woman who 
went to Paris from Belgium. 


ducation in agricultural methods seems to be 

in demand. Within eleven years the num- 

ber of students in the agricultural colleges has 
increased from four thousand to more than 
fourteen thousand. The days when the farmer 
held ‘‘book-learning’’ in contempt have evi- 
dently passed. 


M*= people have vague ideas of foreign flags. 
Morocco has been much in the newspapers 
of late, but when its blood-red flag was dis- 
played at a New York hotel the other day, in 
honor of some distinguished visitors from that 
country, everybody thought of auction sales, 
smallpox or anarchy, and nobody connected it 
with the land that is giving Spain a hard fight. 
| ee year locomotives kill more than five 

thousand persons while they are walking 
along the railroad-tracks, where, of course, 
hardly any of them have any business to be. 
The railroads are public highways, certainly, 
but they are not to be used by foot-passengers, 
any more than those other public highways, the 
country roads, are to be used oy 
trains. 


T= Red Cross Christmas stamps for 1909 are 
printed, and have been distributed for sale 
throughout the country. Last year thirty mil- 
lions of the stamps were sold during the month 
they were to be had, and it is hoped that twice 
as many will be disposed of this year. The 
Companion’s readers will remember that the 
proceeds of the sale are devoted to the anti- 
tuberculosis work all over the country, and 
will be glad to give all the help they can to 
so deserving a cause. 
ge was the applause along the crowded side- 
walks of New York when, during one of 
the Hudson-Fulton parades, a German naval 
band, and then an English band, struck up 
what the populace supposed was ‘‘ America.’’ 
A very delicate compliment they deemed it. 
But the Germans were really playing ‘‘ Heil 
Dir im Siegeskranz,’’ and the English band 
was, of course, playing ‘‘God Save the King.’’ 
A fine old air it is, but its popularity occasion- 
ally gives cause for confusion. 


Pr reply to the allegation that an interest in 
athletics is prejudicial to scholarship, may 
be cited the case of the University of Maine 
football -team, which continued faithfully to 
attend all college exercises, while the other 
students absented themselves on account of a 
disagreement with the faculty over the matter 
of hazing. To be sure, the football men knew 
they could not play out their schedule if they 
got themselves suspended, but whatever their 
motive, they got some instruction which the 
rest of the college missed. 


ience, philosophy, humor, good luck, 

steadfastness, health, persistence, clear- 
headedness, sympathy, diplomacy, persuasive- 
ness, positiveness, gentleness, open-mindedness, 
force, enthusiasm, pointedness, clairvoyance, 
independence, friendliness and charm.’’ . Such 
is the equipment which Chicago’s new super- 
intendent of schools prescribes for the ideal 
teacher. The fortunate possessor of all these 
qualities would be successful in any occupation, 
for they come near including every virtue of 
mind and character. 


resident Taft crossed the border into Mexico 

last month and called on President Diaz, 
and thus violated the tradition that the Presi- 
dent should not pass the boundary of the coun- 
try. “Mr. Roosevelt went to Panama, but on a 
naval vesse), which was technically American 
territory. Now that the frontier has been 
crossed, and no great harm done, perhaps the 
next President may venture to visit Canada, or 
even to cross the ocean to Europe. What a lot 











of talk there would be if King Edward should 
come over and call at the White House and the 
President should return the call in London! 
romney methods of the most approved sort 

are applied to the great Vanderbilt estate 
at Biltmore, North Carolina. From the ten 
thousand acres of woodland are taken annu- 
ally four million feet of lumber, five thousand 
cords of tannic acid wood and fuel, a thousand 
cords of tan-bark, and considerable quantities 
of pulp-wood. Yet the forest, far from being 
injured, increases in value every year. What 
a blessing it would be if more owners of 
timber-land were content to regard their prop- 
erty as a permanent investment, and not an 
opportunity to ‘‘get rich quick’’ at the expense 
of the future of the land! 


* © 


TO A CHILD. 


Thou art a thing of hope and change, 
Thou knowest not now thy future range. 
Joanna Bailie. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD BANKS. 


oney cannot easily be borrowed in small 

communities, and when it is found, the 

rate of interest is usually high. <A law 

has lately been passed in Massachusetts intended 

to relieve this condition by permitting the estab- 

lishment of small coéperative banks. They are 

to be based on substantially the same principle 

as that on which are founded the Raiffeisen 
banks in Germany and Italy. 

The Raiffeisen bank is really a group of 
neighbors, living in the same community and 
familiar with one another’s affairs, formed for 
the purpose of uniting their credit in borrowing 
money for such of them as need it. Every 
member of the group must be industrious and 
of good moral character. When he wishes to 
borrow money he must explain what he plans 
to do with it. If the lending committee ap- 
proves his purpose, the money will be advanced 
to him at a low rate of interest, usually five per 
cent. Then a general supervision is kept over 
him to see that he spends the money in accord- 
ance with his announced purpose, and so con- 
ducts himself as to be able to pay it back when 
it falls due. 

It is said that this system has not only re- 
lieved the German farmers from the oppressions 
of the usurers, but has also improved the moral 
tone of the country. As loans are made only to 
members, and as all the members are jointly 
liable for the payment of loans, they all watch 
one another to see that there is no waste of 
money in drunkenness or in other loose living. 

There is room in rural America for such 
institutions. The experience of Mentone, Italy, 
with a local bank of a slightly different plan, 
illustrates what might happen here. A little 
more than twenty-five years ago some small 
capitalists formed a bank in the town to take 
the place of another institution that had failed. 
The prevailing rate of interest for farmers was 
then twelve per cent. In eight years this little 
codperative bank had succeeded in reducing the 
rate to six per cent., and the small farmers had 
no difficulty in borrowing. The district is now 
prosperous, and the farmers have been relieved 
from the pressing burden of debt. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


t is a bad preéminence which distinguishes 
the United States in the matter of homicide. 
In no other highly civilized country is mur- 
der so frequent; Italy alone shows a higher 
proportion of crimes of violence to the total 
population. Ten thousand persons every year 
are murdered in the United States. Germany, 
with two-thirds the population of this country, 
has about five hundred homicides annually. The 
United Kingdom has about the same number. 
For these facts, criminologists have various 


explanations to offer, which would require 


much space even to summarize. It seems clear, 
however, that one great cause is the failure 
adequately to punish crime. To resort once 
more to comparisons, about four-fifths of the 
murders committed in Germany are followed by 
convictions. American statistics are not full 
and trustworthy, but the convictions are put by 
some as low as one and a half per cent. of the 
crimes. They are almost certainly less than 
five per cent. 

Part of this astonishing difference is due to 
the greater efficiency of the foreign police; part 
to the sentimentality which leads American 
juries to acquit confessed murderers on all sorts 
of pleas; part to the readiness of judges to set 
convictions aside on legal technicalities. 

Public sentiment, too, is unaccountably lax. 
Murder is not regarded with the horror which 
it ought to arouse. It is excused on various 
irrelevant and insufficient grounds. The mur- 
derer is often treated more like a hero than a 
felon. His cell is fragrant with the flowers 
which silly women offer him. 

Naturally enough, when justice is weak, 
private revenge flourishes. The uncertainty of 
punishment according to law is one of the 
causes of another national scandal, the lynch- 
ing party. Americans sadly need the tonic of 
a prompter, more unflinching administration of 
the criminal law, and the birth of a saner and 





more wholesome. attitude toward the worst of 
crimes. 

The question, frequently agitated, concerning 
the wisdom of capital punishment is less urgent 
than the question whether murder shall be 


punished at all. 
® © 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The man who made all form of service sweet, 
And found his life by losing it in love. 
Edward Everett Hale. 


EYES AND NO EYES. 


an a husband describe his wife so that she 

can be recognized from his description? 

The question has been raised by the 

recent experience of a Philadelphia gentleman, 

who tried to send a message to his wife among 

a crowd of ladies. ‘‘She has black eyes and 

hair, and wears some kind of — chiffon or 

serge !’’ said the husband. After a half-hour’s 

vain search by his messenger, the wife chanced 

to appear—a lady with brown eyes, brown hair, 
and a pongee suit trimmed with black. 

It might be a wise precaution for a husband 
to make a note of his wife’s features and of 
some of the contents of her wardrobe. He very 
likely has a careful record of his stocks and 
bonds, and could describe them with precision. 
Why should he not be prepared to do as much 
for his wife, supposedly his most personal pos- 
session? ‘To be sure, she is not so easily stolen 
or mislaid as his watch or his purse. Still, to 
be on the safe side, let a man decide at his 
leisure, with the aid of the best of advisers, the 
lady herself, whether his wife is light or dark, 
slight or plump, pale or rosy, and whether her 
eyes are blue, green, brown or black, and her 
nose tip-tilted or Roman. With these general 
outlines established, he should be able to fill in 
the details. 

Yet, unless he opens his eyes wide, he may 
spoil the portrait by trying to tell what kind of 
a hat she wears. 

* © 


AMERICAN RIGHTS IN CHINA. 


s it is contrary to the policy of the United 
States to secure ‘‘spheres of influence’ 
and to make commercial settlements in 

the territory of other powers, the preservation 
of the treaty rights of Americans in China 
depends on the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of the empire, and the prevention of 
a disregard of the open-door provisions of those 


agreements. 

Suspicion is felt in some official quarters that 
Japan is planning to secure exclusive control 
of Manchuria to the disadvantage of all other 
powers. Japan already controls Korea, and has 
succeeded to the Russian rights in Manchuria. 
It has lately entered into an agreement with 
China that the mines along certain Manchurian 
railways shall be exploited by the Chinese and 
Japanese, allowing it to be inferred that no one 
else may exploit them. 

The policy of Japan is well known to be 
backed by a desire to extend its influence as far 
inland on the Asiatic continent as possible. It 
needs space for the expansion of its population. 
Its policy is also based on the desire to secure 
for the Japanese exclusive privileges. The 
danger to the commerce of the Western powers, 
including the United States, lies in the possi- 
bility that Japan may be able to obtain from 
the Chinese concessions which are inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the open door for those 
powers. 

If China chooses to resist Japan in this matter, 
it will find its treaties useful, for it has agreed 
with the other nations that they shall have 
equal commercial privileges. But even if China 
should be indifferent, the other powers will not 
allow Japan to obtain a foothold which will 
prejudice their interests. But before action is 
taken there must be more than a suspicion that 
the treaty rights are threatened. 
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THE WIFE OF AN ARCHDUKE. 


rchduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, persisted, in 
spite of all objections, in marrying the 
woman of his choice—the Countess Chotek, a 
lady in waiting. As she was not of royal blood, 
the consent of the Emperor could be obtained to 
the marriage only on condition that the union 
should be morganatic, that is, that although a 
legal marriage, it should not raise the wife to 
the rank of the husband, or entitle the children 
of the marriage to inherit their father’s rank 
and title. 

In order to salve the wound to the dignity of 
the bride thus given, the Emperor, at the time 
of the wedding, raised her to the rank of prin- 
cess. She has been known as the Princess 
Hohenberg, and her children are Hohenbergs, 
not Hapsburgs. The Emperor recently elevated 
her still further, to the rank of duchess, but not 
to that of archduchess. 

The Emperor is evidently preparing for the 
time when his heir will succeed him. Specu- 
lation as to the outcome of this marriage has 
been common in Europe ever since it was con- 
tracted. The Hungarian politicians insist that 
the morganatic wife shall enjoy the rank of her 
husband in Hungary, and that her children 
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shall be regarded as heirs to the Hungarian 
throne in spite of their father’s renunciation of 
any claim for them. 

As the years go by and Francis Joseph, the 
Emperor, approaches nearer his end, interest in 
the purposes of his heir increases. Francis 
Ferdinand, when he ascends the throne, will 
have the power to make his wife of equal rank 
with himself, and to make his eldest son heir to 
the throne, if the exigencies of the case should 
demand it. But if he respects his agreement 
at the time of his marriage, he will have made 
a greater sacrifice for the woman of his choice 
than she has made in marrying him, for he 
abandoned for her sake the hope of ever having 
his son succeed him on the throne of his country. 
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A SPLIT LOG. 


few years ago a Missouri farmer named 
A King became disgusted, as many a farmer 
has been before and since that time, with 
the condition of the highway between his farm 
and the neighboring village. He studied the 
situation, and one day devised a rude contri- 
vance to smooth the rough places and round up 
the surface from the ditch to the center so as to 
drain off the water. 

It was a simple affair, made of a log split 
into two equal parts, a few braces between 
them, and a chain by which the horses hauled 
the drag with him upon it. He tried it after 
a rain, when the road was soft, and it worked 
so well that its fame, and the fame of the im- 
proved road, spread through the neighborhood, 
and thence far and wide. 

That was the modest beginning, and now the 
split-log drag, which any farmer or road com- 
missioner can make in a few hours, is revolu- 
tionizing the methods of maintaining dirt roads 
—methods which have always been notoriously 
expensive and ineffective. The drag was not 
patented, and its inventor, with nothing to sell, 
and only as a good roads enthusiast, has toured 
the country, telling gatherings of farmers, road 
commissioners and local officials the marvelous 
results, both in immediate improvement and in 
the subsequent cheapness of maintenance, ac- 
complished in the middle West, where the drag 
is now in general use. Indeed, in one state, 
Iowa, its use on all country roads is now re- 
quired by legislative enactment. 

The great value of good roads to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country is appreciated 
everywhere. A comparatively small mileage of 
the roads can be surfaced with crushed stone 
or gravel, and in the cheap and effective main- 
tenance of the prevailing dirt roads, the device, 
primitive in appearance, made from a split log 
and backed by the energy of an intelligent 
Western farmer, promises to be a most impor- 


tant agent. 
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nterest in the Darien Canal project has lately 
been revived in Colombia. An engineer who 

is trying to get a concession from the government 
for the construction of the canal has been in 
London seeking British capital for the enterprise. 
The recently appointed Ja consul-general 
in Bogota expresses an intention to codperate with 
the engineer. Those familiar with the history of 
the Darien project will naturally infer that there 
is more international politics than canal-building in 
the renewed discussion of it. The Darien route by 
way of the Atrato River was explored by American 
engineers in 1857, in 1870 and in 1899, but the difficul- 
ties in the way were so great that the project was 
abandoned. It is true that Senator Hanna talked 
about this route during the negotiations over the 
Nicaragua and Panama projects, but it is generally 
believed that this was for the purpose of bringing 
the other negotiations to a successful issue. Four 
other general routes across the isthmus have been 
‘idered besid the Darien, Nicaragua and 
One is by way of the Isthmus 








Panama locations. 
of Tehuantepec in Mexico, and the other three 
are in Panama: the Chiriqui Lagoon-Dulce Gulf 
route, the San Blas Bay-Bayano River route, and 
the Caledonia-San Miguel Bay route. A railroad 
has been built across Tehuantepec by Mexico, 
and the canal project there has not been seriously 
considered for years. The San Blas and the Cale- 
donia Bay and the Atrato routes involve the con- 
struction of a tunnel, and have been rejected for 
that reason. The Nicaragua route is the only one 
which was ever a serious rival of Panama, and 
the United States would now be engaged on that 
project if the French company had refused to 
sell its rights at Panama. 


alifornia fruit—much of it, at least—will hence- 
forth be “precooled” before it is shipped 
eastward during the hotmonths. Immense plants, 
each capable of chilling twenty car-loads of fruit 
at a time, have been erected near Sacramento and 
Los Angeles, and are expected to pay for them- 
selves in a short time through the saving of ice 
and its freightage while the fruit crosses the 
continent. The process of the “‘precooler,” which 
subjects the sun-heated fruit to the action of com- 
pressed air at a low temperature, will not only save 
ice, but will also allow the shipment of riper fruit. 
A common complaint against fruit which has been 
shipped a long distance is that it was picked in an 
unripe condition, to prevent decay in transit. 
he Lion of Lucerne, the famous monument to 
Swiss valor, which is one of the world’s artistic 
triumphs, is said to be in danger of disintegration 
through the action of water upon the rock. The 
noble monument is an object of national pride in 
Switzerland, and every effort will be made to 
protect and preserve it. It commemorates the 
heroism of the Swiss guards who were killed 
while defending the French royal family during 









































the attack on the Tuileries in 1792, and was exe- 
cuted in 1821. The effigy of the dying lion, whose 
paw still guards the fleur-de-lis escutcheon, is 
twenty-eight feet in length and eighteen feet in 
height. Few visitors to Switzerland miss this 
monument, which is carved in a great wall of rock, 
and every beholder is awed by’ its simple majesty. 
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THE GIRL WHO NEVER GOT THERE. 


M*: Kent was standing by the library table, 
pulling on her gloves and looking anxiously 
at Rose. 

“Are you writing to accept Mrs. Lange’s invita- 
tion for the piazza tea?” she asked, at last. 

“] am,” answered Rose, with a final flourish. 
Then she patted the stamp in place with energetic 
little thumps, and handed the letter to her sister. 

“Just drop that as you go by the box, please.” 

“But,” urged Mrs. Kent, “it’s not only are you 
going to accept, but are you going to be on time? 
No, you needn’t smile fascinatingly at me, Rose. 
You know you never are anything but ‘the last, 
belated guest.’ People are beginning to call you 
‘the girl who never got there,’ and I’m at the 
end of my apologies. Do be early!” she urged. 
“J should so like to put the finishing touches to 
your pretty frock. I’m sure you can’t manage it 
yourself.” 

“Dear old Philippa!” said Rose, giving her a hug. 
“Still mothering me, although you’ve a baby of 
yourown now. And how is my beloved ‘Peaches’? 
I think I’ll have to start early so I can stop in and 
play with her for an hour or two.” 

“‘Peaches,”’ answered her mother from the door- 
way, “is invited, too. So you’d better come early, 
you see. She’s the main attraction,” added Mrs. 
Kent, modestly, as she left the room. 

After her sister had gone, Rose sank back in her 
ehair and yawned. 

“Why are people always hurrying me?” she 
demanded, plaintively. ‘Now I always say, ‘We 
dine at seven, and please be late.’ It simplifies 
things so.” 

But somehow, when the day came, an easy 
chain of circumstances, duties that slipped quickly 
by, unconsciously hurried Rose forward, and she 
found herself dressed and ready with quarter of 
an hour to spare. “I’ll be in time,” she said, with 
alaugh. “I'll be the first person there, and I only 
trust my friends won’t faint from the suddenness 
of the shock.” 


Once started, Rose, for all her shilly-shallying, | 


was impetuous. Now, as she swung up the box- 
edged path, she thought, “I’ll jump out and grab 
Peaches when she comes. Won’t she be surprised 
to see her aunty?” 

No hostess was waiting for her on the long 
veranda, but beyond, among the vines, there was 
the flutter of a child’s frock, the glimpse of chubby 
bare arms and a fluffy golden head. 

“It must be Peaches. Peaches in the dress I 
made her,” thought Rose. “But what is she car- 
rying? Oh!” The girl ran forward just as the 
lighted Chinese lantern fell and flamed against the 
muslin ruffles. Her long coat was off in an instant 
and flung round the struggling, screaming child. 
Another moment, and the veranda seemed crowded 
with excited people, but just that one first little 
minute, and that only, had been enough to save 
Peaches. 

Rose lay awake that night a long, long while. 
Somehow it all would not come straight in her 
mind. She seemed to see Peaches there, burning, 
burning, and no one to help her. 

“Suppose I hadn’t come early,” she thought, 
shuddering. ‘But I did!” 

Then a suspicion of her old whimsical smile 
curved her mouth. 

“I do hope it won’t seriously inconvenience 
them,” she said, aloud, “but really, people will 
have to stop calling me, ‘the girl who never got 
there,’ because after this I’m going to be ‘the girl 
who is always on time.’ ” 


® © 


THE PRICE OF FRUIT. 
been having quite a visit with Cerintha Mal- 
ling,” announced Mrs. Bonney, omitting the 
usual greetings and lowering her ample person cau- 





was five years ago. He’s just died, and it seems 
he was a good deal better off than anybody’d 
s’posed. He left his other nephews a thousand 
apiece, but Luella’s husband only got a hundred, 
‘having such a thrifty wife to make the most of 
his property, that more would be unnecessary.’ 
That’s what the will said. Kind of high price for 
fruit, Susan, wa’n’t it—both ways?” 

“Talk of your mean men,” said Mrs. Binns, 
drawing a long breath, “when a woman does se 
out to be mean, she’s the meanest critter in the 
universe. But I’m sort of sorry for the husband.” 


* ¢ 


MERRY VILLAGERS. 


he merry villagers, so familiar in the lighter 

operas, who sing and dance upon the village 
green, and comment in melodious chorus upon 
the doings of the principals, are accepted by our 
sedate race a8 a purely operatic convention. But 
Miss Beatrice Grimshaw, in “The Strange South 
Seas,” has found them in actual and lively exist- 
ence as far as possible from the glare of the 
footlights. 


Among the south sea islanders, she declares, 
it is a common form of entertainment to im ro- 
vise musical comments and criticisms upon their 
neighbors. 

One villager, from his veranda, starts the 
entertainment with a casual solo of piquant or 
sympathetic remark on somebody’s fortunes or 
misfortunes. Other voices from doorways and 
verandas at once echo or add to his effort in 
cheerful chorus; another voice strikes a with a 
further remark, followed immediately by another 
chorus, increasing in volume and merriment. 

Miss Grimshaw obtained a a of one 
such musical diversion, and found the theme to 
be Pmt suited to comic o pera. Thus it ran: 

o—Big Nose — lives 1 in the white house has 
a a suit of clot 
orus—A suit of clothes: 
clothes! 
Solo—Big Nose cannot fasten the coat, he is so 


at. 
Chorus—Ai! Ai! ait like a pig tat fat for 

Solo—Big Nose had a quarrel to-da 
wife—a = a quarrel with his wife 

Chorus— g Nose h had a quarrel with his wife: 
he had a | drinking wisseki [whisky]. Too 
much wisseki, wisseki, wisseki! 

Solo—The wife of Big Nose at the white house 
has long hair, though she is very old—iong hair 
that came to her in a = on ~ Sipila (snip 

Chorus—Long hair, long hair, bao long 
that came to her in a box on the Sipila! 


suit, suit, suit of 


xine 
with his 


VISION OF ANIMALS. 


aturalists attached to the Zoélogical Park at 

Washington, according to the Shooting Times, 
have concluded some interesting experiments to 
test the vision of certain animals. Crocodiles 
cannot distinguish a man at distances exceeding 
ten times their length. Fish see for only short 
distances. 


The vision of most yo nts is Poor, the boa- 
constrictor, for instance ing able to see no 
farther than one-third of its own length. Some 
snakes see no farther than one-eighth of their 
own length. 

Frogs are better endowed with sight, for they 
can distinguish objects — tf at a distance of 
twenty times their own val Te 

The hearing of nearly all reptiles is even worse 
than their vision. Most them are quite deaf, 
especially boa- consteiotors. The phrase, “deaf 
as an adder,” represents the careful observation 
of our forefathers. 


LOGICAL GARDENING. 


lady who had never owned a garden at last had 
the opportunity to have one, in which she 
could do just as she wished. Accordingly, a care- 
ful study of the seed catalogues was in order. Her 
husband one day, says the Louisville Times, came 
home to find her poring over its “profusely illus- 
trated” pages. She had a long list of seeds written 
on a sheet of paper. 


“This is a list, my dear,” she said, “that I want 
you to buy for me to-morrow at the seed man’s.” 
Her husband looked at the list. Then he 
lau hed. 
ou want these flowers to bloom this summer, 
don’t you?” he asked. 
“Yes, of course.” 
“Well, those you have put down here don’t 
bloom till the second summer.” 
, that’s all right,” said his wife, easily. “_ 
am making up my list from a. last year’s cata- 


tiously into her friend’s, Mrs. Binns’s, largest easy logue.” 


chair. “She’s back from South Equity. Come last 
night. I saw her chimney smoking first thing this 
morning, and run right over. She’s had a grand 
time with her mother’s folks, and just bubbling 
over with talk about ’em. ’Twas reel int’resting, 
if they are strangers; but it got more so when they 
weren’t—one of ’em, that is. You remember 
Luella Vose, to the old academy?” 

“Hateful little mean snip!” rejoined Mrs. Binns, 
with energy. “Course Ido. Always telling tales, 
and forgetting her luncheon a-purpose, and beg- 
ging other people’s, and never sharing a thing of 
her own with anybody, though her mother kept a 
candy-store — course I remember. What about 
her?” 

“Nothing, except she’s the same old Luella, only 
more so,” replied Mrs. Bonney, chuckling. ‘“‘But, 
*cording to what Cerintha tells, she’s got her come- 
uppance at last. She married as soon as she quit 
the academy, and settled out to South Equity ona 
farm. He wa’n’t exactly well-to-do, and he wa’n’t 
poor, either. A nice place, but some close calcu- 
lating to keep it going, I guess —” 

“Luella could tend to that!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Binns. 

“She did—a mite too close, too. Her husband’s 
uncle from Illyria way stopped over a day with 
her once, when her husband wa’n’t home, and 
Luella entertained him. He found his dinner kind 
0’ slim, likely ; and when she sent her boy to show 
him round the place afterward, he picked a pear 
here and a bunch o’ grapes there, and ate ’em. 
The boy didn’t say anything, and he ate what he 
wanted, and said good-by, and went on home. 

“The next day he got a bill. Yes, he did, Susan 
Binns! A bill for three pears at three cents a 
pear, nine cents, and one bunch o’ prime grapes 
of a new-fangled sort, one dime! Nineteen cents 
for a nibble in his own nephew’s orchard!” 

“Land o’ Goshen!” ejaculated Mrs. Binns. 
he pay?” 

“He paid,” said Mrs. Bonney, grimly, “and that 


“Did 





TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


KX a pendant to the story of the professor who, 
upon being questioned on the witness-stand, 
declared that he was “the greatest living scien- 
tist,” saying apologetically afterward that he 
“was on oath,” comes the following anecdote from 
one “ay the New England colleges: 
H. had been unfolding to his class mnghesics 
a inew ‘and startling idea, and at the 
the lanation one of his students said, x “+ 
entially, “Ts that your — a gg professor?” 
“No, the professor re “But, ” he added, 
reassuringly, “it’s a g 


4 
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A FUTURE ARGUMENT. 


f the adoption of aeroplanes means an end to war, 

it cannot, according to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, mean an end to some of those disputes 
which make life for some people a perpetual de- 
bating school. 

“Good gracious,” said Mrs. Ebbs, “isn’t that 
your husband across the street there quarreling 
with the man on the opposite porch?” 

“Oh, they’re not really quarreling,” said the 
wife of the man in uestion. “They dispute that 
ay every night. E01 Ze jis a monoplanist, and 

r. Stiggins is a biplanist.” 


* ¢ 


A VEGETABLE CAMEO. 
pain is the land of the onion—a fact which 
tempted Mr. Shaw, the author of “Spain of 
To-day,” to fall into the appended easy verse: 
All returned travellers are sure to appreciate it 


for its feeling for truth rather than its resemblance 
to the form of The Ancient Mariner. 


Garlic, garlic everywhere 
Except in what you drink. 





FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of | 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 
wonders. [Adv. 








Automobile Jackets, 
Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists win ar alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 


PARKER'S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
coldandworktogether. Warm, dur- 
able, comfortable. Ask yourdealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. A. 
26 James St., Maiden, Mass. 









STAMPS 


100 var. foreign. freee. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








Elastic 


From pure gum 
rubber woven 
absolutely to 


Worcester Elastic 


Stockings. 
Our Stockings are best 
in the world and our 


| Your measure prices lowest. Write for 

bara ed self-measurement blank 
| wearing, ready- and FACTS ABOUT 
made goods. VARICOSE VEINS. 


Stocking and Truss Company, 
Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 





58 Front Street, 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes 

but a reason &r it.” Delightful 
after shaving. Id everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 














Get Mennen's (the 
original). Sample Sree. 












The “Holeproof” 
Christmas 
Box 







For Men, 
Women and Children 


Give Holeproof Hosiery for Christmas 





Everybody will appreciate such a splendid gift as half a dozen pairs of the 
famous Holeproof Hosiery—soft, comfortable, stylish—guaranteed to wear without 


holes for 6 months. 


Dealer’s name on request, or we will ship direct where we 


have no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
pearl gray, laveader, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. 
Sizes, 9to 12. Six oes = © a and weight in a box. All 
one color or assorted, 

Holepreof Sox Lae «light weight)—6 pairs, $2.00. 
Mercerized. Same colors as above. 

Holep Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. 
Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl 
oe, “or — blue, green, gun-m: . flesh color and 

mode. Sizes, 9 to 

Holeproof Pull. "Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre 

Holeproof Silk is pairs, $2. Guaranteed for 3 
qunthe~—waetentos pure silk. 


Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Black, 
tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue 
and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11 

HMoleproof Lustre-Stockings—é pairs, $3. 

Finished like silk Extra light weight. Tan, 
black, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy 
blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 
Misses’ Holeproof Stock ings—é pairs, $2. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5to 9%. These are the best Reg. U.S.Pat. 
children’s hose made today. flice, 1906 





Write for our Free Booklet, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 367 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Birthday Party. 


Nan is six years old. Mamma and Bobbie are giving her a 
And what a dinner Mamma has prepared! Just now she is serving a 
course, and there is no mistaking the children’s approval. 


They all like 


JELL- 


because it is delicious and beautiful. 


It is so pure, wholesome and nutri- 


tious that it is better for them than any other kind of dessert. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. Simply 


add boiling water and let cool. 


package. 





Seven delicious flavors: Lemon, 
Strawberry, Orange, Raspberry, 
Peach, Chocolate and Cherry. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a 
The beautiful new Jell-O Recipe 
“DESSERTS OF THE 


Book, 
WORLD,” will be sent free to 
all who ask for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
































THE ROAD FROM 
++ JERICHO?:> 
fy LIVGY 





By Nancy Byrd Turner 


eside the road from Jericho 
Blind Bartimzus in his place 
Heard all the people come and ge. 


He marked the multitude’s slow pace ; 
Man after man he counted them 
By shadows on his sightless face. 


Sometimes he grasped a garment’s hem, 
Shrinking, a little, in his prayer, 
Lest one should heed and two condemn. 


A long day’s toil to gather there 
The meager dole of that day’s bread— 
Yet only so he won his share. 


The fierce noon wearied overhead ; 
Thick from the road the gray dust beat, 
The palm-tree’s shadow smaller spread ; 


Drowsing a little in the heat, 
He thought he dreamed that mightily 
There swelled a chant of marching feet; 


Till sounded on his dream a cry— 
Marvel and triumphing and fear: 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by!” 


Oh for a moment’s grace to peer 
Out of his curtained gloom, a sense 
To mark the wonder drawing near! 


A guide before this light go hence 
And leave him dark unendingly! 
He bowed him in his impotence. 


_ “Thou Son of David, pity me! 
Thou Son of David!’’—ceaseless, shrill, 
Till one said, “Hush, He calleth thee.” 


There spake no friendly tongue to tell 
What sign should show of that strange power, 
What mortal pang might work the spell; 


Groping, alone, he met his hour: 
And lightly fell the miracle 
As sunshine on a lifted flower. 


A gentle word across the night: 
“What favor wouldst thou have me show?” 
“Lord, that I may receive my sight.” 


“Receive thy sight”—and sudden, lo, 
The dear, lost plains, the late sunlight 
On the old road from Jericho! 


How fair on the horizon’s rim 
The faint, familiar sunset crept; 
How sweet that dark came down for him! 


How wild he watched for dawn, to find 
The blesséd things he used to know— 
Seeing, who once had wakened blind! 
And Christ of Nazareth, passing by 
The last sad mile from Jericho, 
Entered Jerusalem to die. 

*® © 


=— OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Se rince Albert, consort of 
—z p Queen Victoria, made a 
Sa 4 translation of a German 
hymn, which attained to some 
popularity in England and 
Scotland, One stanza was used 
in some households as grace 
before meat. It ran thus: 
God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure ; 
God bless our daily bread, and bless 
Whate’er we do, whate’er endure ; 
In death unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us. 

It is told of a Brooklyn city missionary, the 
Rev. Henry Bromley, that he was passing one 
day through the dark hall of a tenement, when 
he caught the words of this stanza through an 
open door. 

Looking within, he saw a woman and three 
children seated at a table, whereon lay only 
a loaf of bread. The reverence and the apparent 
refinement of the family impressed him deeply, 
and gave to the lines a new beauty. 

That evening a company of Christian men 
met to dine together and to consider some ques- 
tion of religion or philanthropy, and Mr. 
Bromley was asked to say grace. He related 
the incident, and repeated the stanza. Then 
the company sat down to dinner. 

After the conference was over, a stranger, 
who had been present as the friend and guest 
of one of the company, came to Mr. Bromley, 
and asked him for some further description of 
the woman who had recited the lines. Such 
iuformation as Mr. Bromley was able to give 
‘was received with the very greatest interest, 
and the stranger asked to be conducted to the 
tenement. 

‘*Long ago, in our country home in Scot- 
land,”’ he said, ‘‘my grandmother taught my 
sister and myself to repeat that grace. Our 
grandmother died; my sister married and went, 
I know not where. It is years now since I lost 
sight of her; but every day in my own home 
that grace is said, and I feel sure that in my 
sister’s home, if.she is living, it is also re- 
peated.’”’ 

The woman in the tenement and this man 










were indeed brother and sister, and were thus 
reunited after years of separation—years that 
on her part had been full of trial. 

God’s blessing, daily asked upon the humble 
loaf and the going out and coming in of the 
orphaned household, had never failed through 


the years of privation, and it grew more abun- | hai 


dant in the finding of the brother. 
*¢ © 


FULTON IN PARIS. 


any an old print of Fulton’s first steamboat 
M would make one believe that it was in 
American waters that it first succeeded in 
propelling itself. That was not so, and the late 
Edward Everett Hale, in “Memories of a Hundred 
Years,” tells of the earlier experiments. Mr. Hale 
got his information from Edward Church, who 
roomed with Fulton in Paris in 1803. Fulton’s 
model steamer had gone so well that he had waited 
on Napoleon’s officials with his plans for steam 
navigation, and had been courteously received. 


Napoleon was alread goutieting the expedi- 
tion against Regent. t had been p anned before 
the peace ; and this project for boats which would 

© against wind and tide and could tow other boats 
ull of men from one side of the Channel to the 
other was just what he wanted. 

Church told me that a committee had been ap- 
pointed to examine Fulton’s model. Fulton had 
penpere everything for the examination as well 
as he could, and had all things ready for a show 
trip. The day was appointed—a day which would 
pave ny a red-letter day in both their lives and 

n history. 
Alas and alas! Before that day dawned, when 
were in , a rat-tat-tat at the door awa- 
kened them. It was from a messenger who came 
in hot haste to say that the — of the engine 
had caused it to break through the too fragile 
barge, and that the engine was at the bottom of 

the Seine. 

That particular experiment never took place. 
The trial trip was postponed. Observe that the 
boat had successfully navigated the river already. 
This is Mr. Church’s account, as I wrote it down 
—after his death. 

I have since verified the story and can supply 
details almost to the date. When Fulton told the 
story, he said that the messenger’s consternation 
announced that he bore bad news, and that he 
exclaimed in French accents of despair: ‘‘O sir, 
the boat has broken to pieces, and has gone to the 
bottom!” This was corly in the spring of 1803. 

Poor Fulton rushed to the place, and personally 
assisted in raising the boat and engine from the 
water. He worked on this for twenty-four hours 
without food, and to his exposure that da: 
tributed much of his subsequent bad health. 

The machinery was not much hurt, but they had 
to reconstruct the boat almost entirely. 

The new boat was sixty-six feet long; and earl 
in August, after the accident, it made a successfu! 
trip, to which Fulton invited the members of the 
Institute. He was satisfied with his success. But 
the first failure, according to Mr. Church, chilled 
the committee of the Institute, and Fulton found 
no encouragement from Napoleon. 


* 


HOW HE REFORMED. 


ather Mathew, the Irish advocate of temper- 
F ance, whose name, said Dr. William Ellery 

Channing, deserved “to be placed in the 
calendar not far below that of the apostles,” often 
had to listen to personal experiences which did 
not sound so tragic as the penitent meant them to 
be. One evening, says the Rev. Edward Gilliat, 
in “Heroes of Modern Crusades,” an old toper 
had been explaining to a sympathetic audience 
how he had been given to long sprees: 


“Well,” said he, “of course I kind o’ thought I 
couldn’t go on widout bringing me and the poor 
wife and childher to sup sorrow. 

“T first drank me own clothes into pawn; then I 
drank me wife’s cloak off her back; then I drank 
her flannel petticoat and her gound; then I drank 
the cups and saucers out of the cupboard; then I 
drank the pot and the kettle off the fire; then I 
drank the clothes from the bed, and the bed 
from under meself and me wife. 

“Well, what brought me to me senses at last was 
the cold flure and the poor childher crying, ‘Daddy, 
we’re so hungry!’ 

“T remember the last night of me bla’guarding 
there wasn’t a bit to eat or a sup to taste for the 
poor little things; and the big boy, he said, ‘Poor 
mudder didn’t eat a bit all day; she gave all she 
had to Katty and Billy.’ 

ae dy, can’t go to sleep, I’m so cowld,’ says 
the littlest boy. 

“*God forgive your unnatural father!’ said I, 
‘and hould yer whisht,’ said I, ‘and I’ll make ye 
comfortable ;’ and with that a your presence, 
ladies, I takes me breeches—'tis no lau ing 
matter, I tell ye —and I goes over to the craychers, 
and I sticks one of the childher into one of the legs. 
and another of the childher into the other leg, an 
I buttons the waistband round their necks; and I 
tould ’em for their life not to sneeze. 

“But be cockcrow in the morning Billy, who 
was a mighty airly bird, cries out: 

“Dad y! daddy!’ 

“*What’s the matter?’ says I. 

“*T want to get up, daddy?’ says he. 

“*Well, get up, and bad seran to ye!’ says I. 

***T can’t,’ says the young shaver. 

““*Why can’t ye, ye cantankerous cur?’ says I. 

*““*Me and Tommy’s in the breeches,’ says he, 


ly. 

= ‘Get out of it,’ says I. 

e ne don’t ye remimber? We’re buttoned 
up,’ says the little chap, ’s smart as ye please. 

“So up I got and unbuttoned the craychers, and 

says to meself, ’twas a burning shame that the 
childher of a Christian man should be buttoned up 
yonder instead o’ lying in a dacint bed. 

“So I slips the breeches on me shanks,” con- 
cluded the penitent, ‘‘and off I re to your river- 
ence and takes the pledge; and ’twas the crown 

iece that your riverence, God bless ye! slipped 
me Se heel o’ me fist that set me up again in the 
world!” 


A MONKEY’S MEMORY. 


ocko was a little monkey which was sent as 

: a present from Demerara to a gentleman 

living in a town in eastern Pennsylvania. 

He found a good home with people who gave him 

privileges that few of his kind in captivity ever 

know. The playful antics of the little creature 

were ever a source of amusement to the family, 

who placed him in a room at the top of the house, 
and were very fond of him. 

When Jocko had been in the family mew) years. 


his owners made arrangements to go abroad. Not 
knowing what to do with the monkey, Le | 4 
en in 


cluded send him to the zodlogica’ 
Philadelphia, where they knew he would be well 
eared for. The family felt sorry to part with him, 


but they knew it was all that could be done. 
Seven years rolled round before they saw Jocko 





t- | Rawles?” 





and then the former owner of Jocko, being 
adelphia with his wife, went to the zoélog- 
rden to see him. 
stood before the cage where the 
monkey, with a number of others, was confined, 
they peered in, t ng to distinguish their own 
from among the other little creatures. 

One of the monkeys reached his arm between 
= bars and plucked at the flowers on the woman’s 


again ; 

in Phil 

ical 
When the 


“Jocko!” she called. ‘Is that you, old fellow? 
Have you forgotten us?” 

The monkey seemed to recognize the voice, and 
made frantic efforts to reach the woman, while 
his old master went in search of the keeper, to 


-| request him to take Jocko out, that they might 


see what he would do, and if he really recognized 
his friends. 

The man readily assented, and no sooner had 
the monkey attained his temporary freedom than 
he —s upon his former master’s shoulder and 
chatte away in his native tongue. Great tears 
welled up into his eyes and rolled down his face, 
which proved that he had not forgotten his friends, 
and that titude, one of the rarest virtues in the 
breast 0 mankind, was not wanting in the child 
of the forest. 


A PROBLEM OF 
By pee silat P. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


Cleaves 






know not when I need you most, O friend! 
Whether when I, a welcomed suppliant, win 
That strength, cheer, counsel, which from stores 
within 
Your lavish spirit is so quick to spend; 


Or when, some need of your own soul confessed, 
The ruddy cheer your tender lips have given 
Wakes in me, smiles for you—like rain from 

heaven, 

Spark-kindled, rainbow-cheered and sunset-blest. 


I know not which to me is greater gain; 
Your need or mine in friendship’s ministry. 
Ask of the thirsty, rain-creating sky 

Which it most needs—the ocean or the plain. 
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A CASE OF INCOMPATIBILITY. 


he former resident of Bushby had been gath- 
- ering facts in regard to his old friends and 
neighbors from Lemuel Howe. ‘‘What’s this 
I hear about Maria Hixon’s marrying Homer 
he inquired. “Somebody told me they 
were married six months, and then separated on 
account of incompatibility. I always thought 
Maria was the gentlest creature in the world.” 


“So she was, and is,” said Mr. Howe, “but she 
had a habit that had ought to have warned her not 
to marry a man in Homer’s line o’ business. You 
know he was night-watchman at the mills.” 

The old resident nodded, but did not speak to 
break the narrative. 

“Well, sir, Maria had always had the habit of 
changing round the furniture every few days. 
Living alone as she did, ’twas kind of company for 
her. The women-folks had always noticed it, but 
us men hadn’t taken any thought about it. 

“Of course, when she was married she kept 
right on at home, having a Food house, and Homer 
having always bached it in the boarding-house. 

“His hours as watchman were from ten at night 
to seven in the morning, so he u to go to 
along about two-thirty or three in the afternoon to 
m 





8 sleep; and Maria’d set a nice lunch out for 
and go to bed at the natural bedtime, ‘lon 
about nine. So she was always in her first soun 
nap when Homer got up, and scarcely ever waked. 

“But from time to time he’d hit on something 
unexpected when he was pom Sy a quiet as 
he could. He’d just get a map o’ the house in his 
mind, when Maria’d change eo round. You 
know yourself that bumps are hard to bear, and 
that bureau edges and table corners and chair 
rockers bruise considerable. 

“Homer, he talked and argued, and got mad, 
and ony | he said he’d get him a pocket lantern 
and keep it on the light-stand by the bed. 

“All went well for a few nights, and then it 
struck Maria one afternoon how pretty the light- 
stand would look in the jog | the —— 
an’ she moved it, lantern an’ all, never thinking. 

“That night Homer reached out for the lantern, 

missed it, reached farther, and struck Maria’s 
— and a big vase of daisies, and they all 
went. 
“TI don’t know’s there was much said, but I guess 
what was said hit Maria as sharp a rap as her 
wooden carning-ces hit Homer—and they agreed 
then and there to separate. 

“As Homer says, if that isn’t incompatibility, 


what is? 

“They agreet to be good friends—apart—and no 
talk about it. Homer’s bruises are healed, and 
Maria’s bought a new tip-leaf table, and she’s 
trying it all over the house. Homer goes there for 
Sunday dinners and some odd meals, and they 
both are taking on flesh.” 


THE CAMELOPARD AT HOME. 


he giraffe divides with the elephant and the 
hippopotamus the wonder of the gaping 
crowds at the menagerie, the three animals 
being so fundamentally unlike anything in our 
staid north temperate zone. Seen in his natural 
surroundings in the heart of Africa, he is, says Dr. 
W. 8. Rainsford in the Outlook, a still more stri- 
king and interesting sight. 


The giraffe is perfectly harmless; he was never 
known to hurt any one, and he gets his living off 
the upper boughs of thorn-trees, which no! 
can reach but himself, and no one else would eat 
if it could reach them. 

To see the giraffe’s beautifully mottled skin 
towering up among and over the flat green thorn- 
trees is surely one of the strangest, and most beau- 
tiful sights the animal world offers man. As he 
stands and dips and bends and twists his nine- 
foot-long neck in and out among the armed 
branches of the tree he is grace personified. 

I saw once seven of these creatures, the king, 
his harem and his children, all gathered round one 


en-top) tree. From seven points of vantage 
ey ort into it at once, etnenens under an 
unusually thinly armed bough bending on another. 


Their necks seemed to twist two or three ways at 
once. 

I had the pest fortune to be able to come very 
near without alarming them,—less than one hun- 
dred yards,—and with my glass could see them as 
if they were not more than ten yards away. But 
when at last the treacherous breeze betrayed us 
and they plunged into flight—well, no one could 
call their movements graceful. 

The immensely long fore legs are thrown for- 
ward, as you see a very high-stepping horse some- 
times throw his fore legs forward, till the hoof, for 
the fraction of a second, is pointed straight out in 
front. The giraffe makes this motion with a sort 
of jerk at the end of it, as if he intended in the 
first instance to fling his hoof as far forward as he 
could, and then with a sort of afterthought brings 
it tothe ground. As it reaches earth he flounders 








forward with his high shoulders, and lifts both 
ungainly hind legs together, lifting and planting 
them together, or almost together. 

There is a great antediluvian lizard known to us 
which had two brains, one to move his body and 
another to move his abnormally long tail. It looks 
as if the giraffe, like the long lizard, needed two 
brains also, one to move his hind legs and another 
to move his fore legs, and as if the two brains 
would not act perfectly together. 
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SEEING DOUBLE. 


well-known oculist of New York City tells a 
story of one of his patients who proved 
rather more than a match for him. The 

patient was a quaint old fellow from one of the 
rural counties of the state, fifty years of age or 
more, who strolled leisurely into the doctor’s 
office, and after taking an optical inventory of the 
place, including the doctor himself, remarked that 
he was afraid that his eyes were “gitting a leetle 
out o’ kilter,” and he guessed the doctor had better 
“take a peek at them.” 

He was seated and, as a preliminary, was in- 
vited to look through a prism at a photograph. 

“Why, now,” said he, after squinting a while 
“this is curious. I see two photographs. What 
makes me see like that?” 

The doctor, who is something of a humorist and 
inclined to be jocose with certain of his patients, 


replied that this phenomenon was certa nly bead | 
interesting, and that while ssibly it indica 
some slight abnormity, it yet its compensating 


vantages. 

“With double vision you have a great advantage 
over me, for example,” he continued, smiling, 
“for you will be able to see twice as many beau- 
tiful things in the world asI can. You will have 
twice as many friends. Your family will be 
doubled. You will have twice as much real estate 
and two pocketbooks instead of one, and when 
= hitch up your horse to drive out, you will 

eas é 
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The old fellow did not say much in reply, but 
seemed to be pondering it; and meantime the 
doctor completed his examination, and having 
made the appropriate prescription, it came time to 
receive his fee, which in this case was ten dollars. 
Very slowly the old man, still pondering, drew 
forth a roll of bills, and carefully selecting a five, 
looked hard at it for some moments, then profferin g 
it, said quietly, ‘““Here’s your ten do lars, doctor. 
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CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


curious story of a night in prison during the 
A Reign of Terror in France is told by Monsieur 
Ferrers. Probably few political prisoners 
of that period had their fears of the guillotine so 
promptly removed as did Monsieur Ferrers and 
his companions. Some sixteen prisoners were 
thrown into a dungeon of the prison of Tarbes. It 
was so dark that no man could see his hand before 
his face. 


Suddenly a click, as if a box had been closed, 
was heard, and a voice speaking with an Italian 
accent was heard: 

“Well, here is one captured, now for judgment. 
What is your name?” 

Then a small, squeaky voice replied, ‘I am called 

oul 


se. . 

‘‘What have you done for the Revolution? Where 
were you on the great tenth of August?” 

“In a church.” 

“© fanatic! fanatic! And where were you on 
the immortal thirty-first of May?” 

“In a cheese dairy.” 

*“Monopolist and fanatic! You are condemned 
to death and immediate execution.” 

There was a slight noise, a little cry, and then 
all was silent. 

At intervals bres the night similar dialo; 
were heard, and to the terrified imagination of the 
prisoners, they always ended with the death of the 
victim. Who could tell at what moment his turn 
might come? 

ut daylight brought cheer. It was discovered 
that the dungeon was full of mice, and that an 
Italian prisoner, who had a mouse-trap, had been 
whiling away the hours by catching mice and 
passing judgment upon them. 
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HE WAS NOT MEAN. 


t arailway-station in a certain Alabama town, 
according to Harper’s Weekly, a number of 
passengers, who were waiting for a train, 

distributed themselves on the platform, their feet 
hanging over. Presently there came along a 
native, a sour-faced individual, with a rope in his 
hand. It subsequently appeared that he was 
looking for a stray mule. 

He came out of the bush opposite the station 
and stood for some time looking up and down the 
tracks. Then he directed his gaze to the group 
of waiting passengers on the platform with their 
feet hanging over. He regarded them listlessly 
for —_— a while, then suddenly called out: 

“Hey, there! You-all!” 

“What is it?”” demanded some one, startled by 
the sudden cry. 

“Hist fine feet!” , 


es 


This injunction to “h’ist” was complied with by 
all with alacrity, for as they looked down over the 
platform they perceived a big rattlesnake just 
coiling for a strike. 

A handy grindstone was Goepned on the reptile, 
and one of the men thanked the native for his 
timely warning. 

He smiled grim] - “I don’t s’pose I deserve 
much thanks,” he said, ‘but some men who had 
lost a mule an’ been hunting for it for three days 
would have been kinder onery ’bout that snake. 
om gents, there isn’t anything mean about 
me ” 
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AN UNLUCKY DEBUT. 


tage fright is a disease from which not all 

experienced actors are free. What wonder, 

therefore, that it ravages the amateurs? 
A particularly distressing case is reported from 
New Orleans by a writer in Success. The Shake- 
speare Club of that city used to give theatrical 
performances, notable for the local prominence of 
the actors. 

Once, a social coe, with a Gorgeous cos- 
tume, as one of the lords in waiting, only four 
words to say: “The queen has swooned.” As he 
stepped _forward, his friends applauded vocifer- 
ously. oe his thanks, he faced the king and 
said, in prety igh-pitched voice, ‘“The swoon has 
queened. ‘ 

here was a roar of laughter; but he waited 
patiently, and made another attempt: 

“The sween has quooned.’ 

ny the walls trembled, and the stage-manager 
said, in a voice which could be heard all over the 
house, ‘Come off, you fool!’ 

But the ambitious amateur refused to surrender, 
and in a rasping falsetto, as he was assisted off the 
stage, he screamed, ‘“‘The quoon has sweened!” 






























































THE BUR 
AND THE NUT. 
By Lilla Thomas Elder. 


| ae pd said to Hazel-Nut, 

“Ho, ho! I have children three, 

And I’ve shut them tight away from sight, 
Where the girls and boys can’t see. 

In a green-spiked cell I have hid them well 
At the top of the chestnut-tree!” 


Then Hazel-Nut said to Prickly-Bur, 
“Hush, hush! I hide but one, 

But I’ve wrapped it round all safe and sound, 
And I think my work well done, 

For I’ve tucked it away from the light of the day, 
From the rain and the dew and the sun!” 


But Jack Frost came with his magic wand 
Of delicate hoar-white frost, 

And he said, ‘“‘My will o’er valley and bill 
No power has ever crossed.” 

And he found the cell that was hid so well, 
And the children out he tossed. 


Then he spied the hut of the Hazel-Nut, 
That she thought no one could see, 
And threw on the ground what inside he found, 
While he laughed aloud in glee: 
“Ho, ho! My will o’er valley and hill 
No power has ever crossed. 
Hear, Prickly-Bur! Hear, Hazel-Nut! 
It is I—the King—Jack Frost!” 
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OUT OF PLACE. 
By E. C. D. 


arl Chapin shut his grammar with a 
yawn of relief. ‘‘Let’s have a game 
before supper,’’ he proposed. 

“Oh, yes, that new one!’’ chimed in 
Bertha. ‘‘Out of Place, did you call it, 
Aunt Ruth?’’ 

‘For lack of a better name,’’ her aunt 
assented. 

‘*May I be it this time?’’ begged Alice. 

“Tf you’ll promise not to make it too 
hard,’’ said Norton. 

“*If you’ll agree not to make it too easy,’’ 
said Carl, laughing. ‘‘Don’t put the tongs 
on the table !’’ ; 

‘*You come, too, Aunt Ruth and mama!’’ 
called Bertha, as she ran into the hall, and 
Alice was left alone. 

She looked round the library, to see what 
article she could put out of place and have 
it least observable, for that was the secret. 

“The very thing!’’ she thought, as her eye 
fell upon Bertha’s golf cape, and she chuckled 
to herself. 

Back into the room they flocked, and at once 
began a search for the misplaced object. 

‘*TIs it in plain sight?’’ asked Norton. 

‘*Enough of it,’? answered Alice. 

“Oh, not all!’’ cried Bertha. ‘‘That gives 
a clue.’’ 

But it did not seem to be of use, for round 
and round the room walked the five, yet no 
out-of-place article could be discovered. 

“Ts it little or big?’’ queried Norton. 

“Ts that a fair question, Aunt Ruth?’’ ap- 
pealed Alice. 

‘*We all seem to need more light,’’ replied 
Aunt Ruth. 

‘*Well, then,’’ answered Alice, ‘‘I should 
call it pretty big. When it was new it was 
larger than its owner wanted.’’ 

‘*What in the world can it be!’’? mused Carl. 

‘*And where?’? scowled Norton, pacing up 
and down in front of the bookcase. 

‘*There!’’ cried Bertha, suddenly. ‘‘I told 
Clementine Hotchkiss that the next time we 
played this I would ask her over. She thought 
it must be fun. Say, you wait for me—don’t 
try to find it!—and I’ll run in and get her. 
Where’s my golf cape? I thought I left it right 
here on the couch. I’m sure I didn’t carry it 
up-stairs. Do you know where it is, Alice?’’ 

“T’ll get you my jacket,’’ she answered, 
evasively. 

‘Oh, I have a big guess that’s what she 
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1. CHARADE. 

My whole is a new and marvelous thing. In 
the one it rises, while two upon two of curious 
people stand and gaze. “Oh,” shouts an excited 
man, “‘the whole is in three sight!” 
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2.. PASTELS IN POETRY BY WHITTIER. 
Each verse describes a character. 
We rest in peace where these sad eyes 
Saw peril, strife and pain; 
His was the nation’s sacrifice, 
And ours the priceless gain. 
Around the mighty master cam 


e 
The marvels which his pencil wrought, 
Those miracles of power whose ne 

Is wide as human thought. 


The violet by its mossy stone, _ 
he primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil have found 
Immortal life through him. 


fam 











has hidden!’’ cried Carl. ‘‘Yes, it is! I 
know by the looks of her face. Come on and 
let’s find it! Clementine can wait for the next 
game. A golf cape can’t be in the match-box.’’ 

Eagerly the searchers peered into every 
corner for the missing cape, and although Alice 
had assured them that it was in sight, cushions 
were overturned, newspapers peeped under, 
and even the couch-cover lifted. 

‘Because she acknowledged it was only partly 
in view,’’ apologized Norton. 

“*T wonder if she can have stuffed it in back 
of the books?’’ thought Bertha, and then a 
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TWILIGHT TOWN. 


By Miriam S. Clark. 


Down a drowsy, dewy hill leads the road away 
To the walls of Twilight Town at the close 


of day; 


There the people wander slow down the 


shadow street; 


Fingers to their lips they lift when they chance 


to meet. 


All the houses, painted gray, blink their sleepy 


eyes; 


Mothers, all along the way, whisper lullabies ; 
Each bird baby cuddles down in its purple nest. 
This is quiet Twilight Town— the watchword 


there is Rest. 


familiar shade of blue caught her eye. She 
stepped nearer the bookcase, and there, neatly 
wedged between the volumes, and folded so as 
closely to resemble a book, was the missing 
garment. , 

With a glad cry Bertha drew it forth. 

“That was a bright thought,’’ praised Carl, 
with a smiling nod toward his sister. ‘‘This 
game may do us all some good.’’ 
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BUBBLES. 


By Belle 


“7 t isn’t so much fun playing soap-bubbles !’’ 
| sighed Ted, as he laid down his pipe and 
strolled over to the window. 

“‘O dear,’’ cried Bessie, ‘‘Frankie’s broken 
my pipe-stem, and I can’t blow nice ones at 
all!?? 

‘*Well, well! What’s all this about?’’ asked 
a deep voice, and the children saw Uncle Ned 
standing in the doorway. 

‘*Now what shall it be to-day ?’’ he said, as 
the children gathered round him. 

Ted suggested Indian stories, Frankie pre- 
ferred to hear about wild animals, and Bessie 
insisted on fairy stories, as both the former 
frightened her. But as Uncle Ned was about 
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And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 

Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill. 


New England’s stateliest — of man, 
In port and speech Olympian, 
Whom no one met, at first, but took 
A second awed and wondering look. 


His still the keen analysis 

Of men and moods, electric wit, 
Free = of mirth and tenderness 

To heal the slightest wound from it. 


To her, who world-wide entrance gave 
To the log cabin of the slave 

Made all his want and sorrow known, 
And all earth’s languages his own. 


With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


Lawrence. 


| to protest, fearing trouble ahead, his eyes rested 
on the abandoned pipes. 

‘*Why, let’s have some soap-bubble tricks !’’ 
he exclaimed. And as uncle’s suggestions were 
always met with instant favor, they all clam- 
| bered into chairs round the table. 

‘*Now first,’’ said he, ‘‘we’ll see if we can’t 
make a soap-bubble blow out a candle.’’ 
| While Ted was despatched to the kitchen for 
|@ common tin funnel, he took from the mantel 
|@ wax candle, lighted and placed it in the 
| center of the table. Then he took the funnel, 
| immersed it in a bowl of soapy water, and blew 
|a soap-bubble. Oh, such a large one! The 
| largest one the children had ever seen. 
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3. ADDITIONS. 

Take six, add five, add one. Then add the 
French equivalent for “in.” The whole spells 
the name of a feminine character in “Idylls of the 
King.” 

4. RIDDLES. 

I. 

Back and forth I make my way. 
And slowly through the weary day 
I toil and polish as I may. 
And yet I idle in the sun, 
And when the day at last is done 
Of tasks accomplished there are none. 


Il. 
I’m often ignorant and weak, 
I sometimes am afraid to speak. 
More knowledge is the goal I seek. 
But I’m the pathway to man’s sight, 





I am the doorway of the light. 
I make men see the just and right. 
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“Tt is almost as big as the world, isn’t 
it?’’ exclaimed Frankie, clapping his hands. 

Next uncle took the small end of the funnel 
with his finger and placed it very near the 
flame of the candle. Then he removed his 
| finger, and the flame grew dim; it fluttered and 
spluttered, and finally went out, and the beau- 
| tiful big bubble burst. 

The children began to beg for another trick. 

‘*Just one more to-day,’’ laughingly exclaimed 
Uncle Ned, ‘‘and this shall be known as the 
‘Dance of the Soap-Bubbles.’ ’’ 

First he selected a piece of strong paper, 
which he held before the fire, and then rubbed 
briskly with his hand. On the baize covering 
of the nursery-table he quickly blew three soap- 
bubbles, and then placed the paper just a little 
distance above them. 

Suddenly before the astonished eyes of the 
children the bubble began to stretch itself 
toward the paper. ‘‘O my!” exclaimed 
Frankie. ‘‘Looks almost like an egg!’’ In 
fact, this was the shape it was taking. Which- 
ever way uncle moved the paper the bubble 
followed. Soon he had them all hopping and 
dancing about on the table. And such fun as 
the children had watching them! 

‘*How I wish I could do that!’’ sighed Ted. 

**And so you may,’’ said Uncle Ned, ‘‘but 
you must be careful that the paper does not get 
too near the bubbles.’’ 

After many failures, the children were able 
to make the bubbles dance gaily. Ted whistled 
a tune, and declared they ‘‘almost kept time.’’ 
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111. 
The sailor on the water takes me many times a 


da 
accorting how the wind may change and play; 
But there are hundreds of me in your house ; 
On land I’m small and hard; more quiet than 
a mouse ; 
I serve a purpose good; but please take care, 
If trod upon, my hurt you scarce can bear. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “God be pentecd. that to pe te souls 

Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair.”’ 
2 Henry VI, 1, 1. 
Cordelia, Desdemona, Fransica, Hermione, Vir- 
ilia, Perdita, Viola, Rosalind, Portia, Nerissa, 
sabella, Beatrice, Kate, Iras, Helena, Pauline, 
Imogen, Regan, Margaret, Celia. 

2. 1. Rest, wrest. 1. Pole. 





3. Nut, cracker—nutcracker. 
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Fi i Cc URRENT- EVER NTS 


rince Ito assassinated.—Prince Hiro- 
bumi Ito, former Japanese resident-general 
in Korea, was assassinated by a young Korean 
at Harbin, Manchuria, October 26th. The 
prince had gone to Harbin for a conference 
with the Russian finance minister upon Man- 
churian questions, and had just stepped from 
the train when his murderer pressed through 
the crowd and fired half a dozen shots at him 
in quick succession. The assassin made no 
attempt to escape, and when arrested, with 
two Koreans, his companions, declared that he 
had gone to Harbin for the express purpose of 
killing Prince Itoas an enemy to Korea. Prince 
Ito was the most eminent of Japanese statesmen. 
He had been in the service of his country for 
about 40 years. He was four times prime 
minister. It was he who framed the constitu- 
tion of Japan, promulgated in- 1889; and to 
him, probably more than to any other man, 
was due the progress of Japan, its adoption of 
Western customs and industries, and its release 
from humiliating restrictions in its relations with 
other countries. He was 71 years old. 
& 
Te and King.—Nicholas, Tsar of Russia, 
entered Italy October 23d, on his long-con- 
templated but often-deferred visit to King Victor 
Emmanuel. Racconigi was the place of meet- 
ing, and the Tsar, who had been closely 
guarded by troops on his way, was enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the people. At the state 
dinner given in his honor the sovereigns ex- 
changed cordial greetings, and King Victor 
Emmanuel made especial mention of the heroic 
rescue work of Russian sailors at the time of 
the earthquake in southern Italy. 
& 
Aes at San Francisco.—A five 
days’ festival at San Francisco, partly -in 
commemoration of the discovery of San Fran- 
cisco Bay by Don Gaspar de Portola in 1769, 
and partly in celebration of the rapid rebuild- 
ing of the city after the great earthquake and 
fire, opened October 19th with an impressive 
historical pageant. Don Gaspar was imper- 
sonated by a descendant of the Spanish settlers 
of the state, who entered the Golden Gate with 
a guard of honor, to the booming of guns from 
the forts and war-ships. British, Japanese, 
German, Dutch and Italian war-ships joined 
the American fleet of cruisers, torpedo-boat 
destroyers and other vessels in the celebration, 
and sailors and marines from these ships par- 
ticipated in the land parade. 
& 
ufus William Peckham, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
= ==) States since 1895, died Oc- 
tober 24th, aged nearly 71. 
Justice Peckham was ap- 
| pointed to the Supreme 
Court by President Cleve- 
land. He was elected a 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York in 
1883, and while holding 
that position was elected 
an Associate Justice of the 
Court of Appeals. Both 
>= as a judge and as a public 
speaker he was distinguished for positive opin- 
ions and a fearless expression of them. 
& 
ther Recent Deaths.—United States 
Senator Martin Nelson Johnson, Repub- 
lican, of North Dakota, died October 21st, aged 
59. Mr. Johnson was a member of the House 
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from 1891 to 1899, and was elected to the Senate 
early this year.—Cesare Lombroso, the noted 
Italian student of crime and insanity, whose 
observations and theories made him the most 
eminent criminal anthro ———————— 
pologist of bis time, died 
October 19th, aged nearly 
73. —— Maj.-Gen. Elwell 
Stephen Otis, U. S. A. |/ 
(retired), died October | 
21st, aged 71. General 
Otis won distinction in the 
Civil War and later in 
Indian fighting, and was 
military governor of the 
Philippines from 1898 to 
1900. ——Rear-Adniral ————"*"*"*;>> 
Henry Erben, U. 8. N. (retired), whose service 
in the navy extended from 1848 to 1894, and 
was marked by great gallantry and rapid pro- 
motion, died suddenly October 23d, aged 77. 
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gpg New Dress.—A unique op- 
portunity to study nature’s processes in 
restoring the vegetation of a land swept clean by 
a great disaster was afforded after the tremen- 
dous eruption of the volcano on the little island 
of Krakatoa in 1883. All living organisms were 
destroyed. In 1886 a number of plants had 
already established themselves on the devastated 
island, those in the interior being remarkably 
different from those on the coast, ferns espe- 
cially preponderating. In 1897 further progress 
had been made, and in 1906 the forest trees had 
advanced so far as to make it evident that within 
a short time the island will again be densely 
forested. It is believed that the first plants to 
establish themselves on the blasted soil—such 
as ferns, alge, mosses, composite and grasses 
—were borne thither by winds, and that ocean 
currents were probably the agents concerned in 
the importation of seeds and fruits. 
& 
¥ photograph Ants.—Everybody is in- 
terested in the remarkable stories of the 
march of armies of ants, some species of which 
appear to conduct warlike enterprises with 
Napoleonic energy and precision. If Mr. Akeley 
and his wife, who have gone to East Africa under 
the auspices of the American Museum of Natural 
History, should succeed in their purpose, we 
may before long behold ant armies marching on 
the screens of the moving-picture apparatuses. 
It is, at any rate, the intention of Mr. Akeley 
to make such photographs, not only of ants, but 
of other interesting creatures of Africa. 
Es 
E pe Epoch of the Dinosaurs.—An un- 
solved problem in geological history is the 
disappearance of the gigantic dinosaurs, which 
may be said to have ruled the animal world in 
the Cretaceous. period. They are known to 
have lived in nearly all lands until the close 
of that period, says Dr. A. S. Woodward, and 
there is no reason to believe that they suffered 
from a struggle with any warm-blooded com- 
petitors. They seem to have died a natural 
death. The same is true of the ichthyosaurs, 
plesiosaurs and mosasaurs, giants of the deep, 
which had practically a world-wide distribution 
in the Cretaceous period. ‘‘There was abso- 
lutely nothing to take their place until the latter 
part of the Eocene period, when whales and 
porpoises began to play exactly the same part.’’ 
& 
[= Costly Mosquito.—Dr. L. 0. How- 
ard calls attention to the enormous money 
losses caused by mosquitoes. The value of real 
estate in regions infested by them is reduced 
beyond calculation. The development of the 
whole State of New Jersey, says Doctor 
Howard, has been held back by the mosquito 
plague. In several states lands eminently fitted 
for grazing and dairying cannot be effectively 
used for such purposes because of the attacks 
of mosquitoes on the cattle, which reduce the 
yield of milk. In the vicinity of New York 
and Philadelphia large areas of land are ren- 
dered almost uninhabitable by swarms of these 
insects, and this notwithstanding the advances 
made in the destruction of their breeding-places. 
In some parts of the Northwestern States horses 
have to be covered in the daytime with sheets 
to protect them from the attacks of mosquitoes. 
Doctor Howard estimates the cost of house 
screens in the U nited States at $10,000,000. The 
remedy is more effective means of extermination. 
® 
eat from Rain.— Messrs. Muntz and 
Gaudechon have recently experimented 
in France on the heat imparted to the soil by 
rain, which they think may play a part-hitherto 
unrecognized in the phenomena of vegetation. 
When the soil has reached a certain degree of 
dryness, the application of moisture produces 
a rise of temperature, which is greater in pro- 
portion to the fineness of the materials. Coarse, 
sandy soil is not heated by contact with mois- 
ture, while soil composed mostly of humus is 
specially subject to such influence, 
& 
cience at Long Range.—Mons. A. Viré 
asks the aid of the French Academy of 
Sciences for a novel experiment in biology. In 
the Department of Lot he has discovered a 
subterranean river, which seems to find its only 
exit in a number of springs in the surrounding 
country. He proposes that the river be utilized 
for the reproduction of aquatic animals, during 
many generations, out of the reach of sunlight. 
He would take the animals originally from sur- 
face streams, and study the progressive effects 
of the deprivation of light. Recognizing the 
fact that one human life, or several in succes- 
sion, would not cover a sufficient span of time 
to afford definite results, he wishes to organize 
a society, or committee, for this research, which 
shall be perpetual, the work of observation to 
pass from generation to generation, until, in 
some future time, science is enriched with a 
great discovery. Nearly all great scientific ad- 
vances are made in this manner, but Monsieur 
Viré’s project borrows a picturesque novelty 
from his underground river. 
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White teeth. ‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adv. 


PRR a ak EE 
For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 
headache, exhaustion and insomnia. [Adv. 
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Ease Your Feet 
The “‘Pillow’’ Shoe 


For women’s wear. Beautiful hand- 
Snes shoe ake yy sole. 


chafe. 
=e in. 
by mail. Absolute satisfaction 
or money cheerfully refunded. Wear 
“ Pillow ” ouges and fee’ 
miperates | Ca ue and self-measure 
blank free — py 4 


PILLOW SHOE CO., 184 Summer Bt., Dept. ¥, Boston, Mass. 
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SOME HARD KNOCKS 
WOMAN GETS RID OF “COFFEE HEART.” 


The injurious action of Coffee on the heart of 
many persons is well known by physicians to be 
caused by caffeine. This is the drug found by 
chemists in coffee and tea. 

A woman suffered a long time with severe heart 
trouble and finally her doctor told her she must 
give up coffee, as that was the principal cause of 
the trouble. She writes: 

“My heart was so weak it could not do its work 
properly. My husband would sometimes have to 
carry me from the table, and it would seem that 
I would never breathe again. 

“The doctor told me that coffee was causing 
the weakness of my heart. He said I must stop 
it, but it seemed I could not give it up until I was 
down in bed with nervous prostration. 

“For eleven weeks I lay there and suffered. 
Finally Husband brought home some Postum and 
I quit coffee and started new and right. Slowly I 
got well. Now I do not have any headaches, nor 
those spells with weak heart. We know it is 
Postum that helped me. The Dr. said the other 
day, ‘I never thought you would be what you are.’ 
I used to weigh 92 pounds and now I weigh 158. 

“Postum has done much for me and I would not 
go back to coffee again for any money, for I believe 
it would kill me if I kept at it. Postum must be 
well boiled according to directions on package, 
then it has a rich flavor and with cream is fine.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Style 7B. 


Five Drawers 
Seven Drawers 


Seven Drawers 


OUR OFFER 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





READERS of The Companion who expect to purchase a new 
sewing machine within a year should send for a recent de- 
scriptive Booklet of the New Companion. 
High-Grade Sewing Machine is Warranted for Ten Years, 
has a complete equipment of Accessories, and is furnished in 
nine styles, alike in quality but differing in price. 
chasers, who are numbered by tens of thousands, are widely 
distributed in every state, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Our Booklet will show how we are able to furnish these 
machines at such extremely low prices. ¢ 
will secure the information desired. 


OUR OFFER. 


A post-card inquiry 


. 


Style 0 Hand Sewing Machine... 
Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, 

Style 2% Automatic Lift, 

Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers 
Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Style 7B Automatic Lift, 

Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 
Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


W . At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines, 
e Pay the Freight. with the exception of Style O, freight paid to any rail- 
road freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
cepting Style O, freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LICHFIELD AND DOCTOR JOHNSON 


BY EDNA 

ain fell in sheets for 

days after we reached 

Lichfield, but the 
cathedral was our house of 
refuge. Nothing about its 
lace-like carvings or its 
three reddish spires, the 
*‘ladies of the vale,’’ sug- 
gested Doctor Johnson’s 
appearance or literary 
style; but all Lichfield is 
an open book with regard 
to this one man. We soon 
learned how, as a tiny boy, 
he attended service perched 
on his father’s shoulders. 
A bust of him was in the 
south transept near one of 
his pupils, Garrick, the 
other great son of Lichfield. 
After the collapse of his 
academy Johnson went up 
to London with Garrick, 
leaving his wife to look 
after the bookshop in his 
house on Market Place. In 
prosperous times, Garrick 
once heard Johnson, as usual the center of a 
group of friends, mention this journey. 

“Eh! What do you say?’’ heasked. ‘‘With 
only twopence-halfpenny in your pocket?’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Johnson, ‘‘whén I came 
with only twopence-halfpenny in my pocket, 
and thou, Davy, with only three halfpence in 
thine.’’ 

This was a jest, but was painfully near the 

facts. 
The first fine day revealed a statue of John- 
son, mentioned by no guide-book, apparently 
forgotten among the multitude that adorn the 
outside of the cathedral. The one which no- 
body can miss seeing, although many may 
desire to, is the distorted representation of the 
sufficiently uncomely man which stands in 
Market Square. Of the bas-reliefs surrounding 
the base, it is hard to select the worst. Near by 
is the new statue, by Fitzgerald, of the admiring 
and admirable Boswell. 

Lichfield’s real monument to her greatest 
citizen is opposite the statue, on the corner of 
Market Square, the old three-and-a-half-story 
house, over the front door: of which there used 
to be the sign ‘‘M. Johnson.’’ 

It looks much as it did when Johnson was a 
boy, rummaging among the book-shelves of the 





LICHFIELD MARKET-PLACE. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH ON LEFT. 
DOCTOR JOHNSON’S BIRTHPLACE ON RIGHT. 


down-stairs room on the right of the entrance, 
where his father kept shop. The books were 
chiefly of a serious-minded sort, since Michael 
Johnson was known as the ‘Lichfield libra- 
rian.’’ ‘‘He propagates learning all over the 
diocese,’’? says an old letter, and ‘‘advanceth 
knowledge to its just height.’’ Samuel’s book- 
learning early attained a considerable height; 
his Oxford tutors found him quoting Latin 
authors whom they had never read. Neither 
his dame-school nor the Lichfield Grammar 
School influenced. him as much as his father’s 
book-shop. 

The old house is tenderly cherished by the 
citizens of Lichfield ; those whom Johnson liked 
to praise as ‘‘the most sober, decent people in 
England, the genteelest in proportion to their 
wealth.’’ Public-spirited men bought and pre- 
sented the birthplace to the town, and subscrip- 
tions rapidly put it in excellent condition. A 
third pillar, which had to be added on the 
porch, unfortunately fails to match the old ones. 
Otherwise the house is coming to resemble 
closely the old prints. 

For instance, the side door and steps, which 
encroached upon the sidewalk and had to be 
removed, have now been neatly counterfeited. 
The small-paned windows, pinkish with age, 
which survive up-stairs, have been copied in 
the corner room, where a draper’s stock had 
succeeded the rows of books on the old shelves. 
The restoration of this room is complete with 
brown beams across the low ceiling, shelves 
holding a valuable collection of Johnsoniana, 
and counters where Lucy, Doctor Johnson’s 
stepdaughter, might almost offer penny battle- 
dores for sale once more. 

The mantle of Boswell has fallen upon the 
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HOLMAN 


** Johnson House Com- 
mittee.’’ Strolling through 
the family living-room at 
the left of the front en- 
trance, or the room above 
the shop, where Samuel 
Johnson was born, was like 
dipping here and there into 
the famous biography. The 
great armchair, the port- 
able mahogany desk at 
which ‘‘The Rambler’’ 
was written twice a week 
with ‘‘the regularity of a 
stage-coach,’’ clumsy silver 
shoe-buckles, snuff-box and 
cribbage-board and knobbed 
walking - stick, memoran- 
dum-tablets, prayer-books, 
portraits and prints of 
Johnson’s haunts and asso- 
ciates, Boswell himself 
could treasure all no more 
religiously. The small size 
of the teacups relieves the 
mind of the visitor who 
has pondered over the 
tradition of twenty-five cups of tea at a meal. 
Work on the restoration of the house was 
rushed, in expectation of the world-wide re- 
membrance of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of Johnson’s birth. With lectures and ser- 
mons, luncheons and banquets, music and the 
giving of medals,—a celebration covering four 
days,— Lichfield at this time paid generous 
tribute to her famous son. It was interesting 
to learn that every birthday is remembered by 
a dinner at the Three Crowns Inn, two doors 
from the Johnson house. There Johnson and 
Boswell on their frequent visits to Lichfield 
usually stayed, because of the unendurable 
quarreling of the wretched people whom Doctor 
Johnson, never himself free from the pinch of 
poverty, managed to maintain in his own house. 
The yearly celebration at the Three Crowns 
includes steak pie and pudding. 

Our walks round the picturesque town invari- 
ably brought us upon some trace of Johnson. 
In St. Mary’s Church, in the Market Square, 
he was baptized; an exquisitely peaceful path 
by Stowe Pool led to quaint St. Chad’s and 
St. Michael’s, where relatives were buried—St. 
Michael’s has an eloquent Latin tribute by 
Johnson to his parents. One day we came on 
the playground where, in his seventy-second 
year, Johnson hunted for the rail over which 
as a boy he often jumped. 

‘*T have been so fortunate as to find it!’’ he 
rejoiced. ‘‘I laid aside my hat and wig, pulled 
off my coat, and leapt over it twice!’’ 

After his lifetime of desperate struggle in 
London these visits were delightful to John- 
son; the town seemed to him like a beloved 
mother. In so unimpassioned a work as his 
dictionary he could not forbear breaking forth, 
under the word lich, with an apostrophe to 
Lichfield: ‘‘Salve, magna parens!”’ 

The day at Lichfield which speaks most 
plainly of Doctor Johnson is the market-day. 
It comes on Friday, as each of the other days 
belongs to one of the neighboring towns, like 
Walsall or Uttoxeter. Birmingham has market 
every day, we are told, and recalled Boswell’s 
accusation of Lichfield : 

‘*You are an idle set of people,’’ and Doctor 
Johnson’s reply: 

‘Sir, we are a city of philosophers; we work 
with our heads, and make the boobies of Bir- 
mingham work for us with their hands.’’ 

On Friday mornings tent-like stalls with 
weather-beaten canvas awnings grew up in 
the quiet market-place. Shoppers drove in 
with their children sometimes seven miles; 
trains arrived heavily laden with people in 
holiday attire: shopkeepers had more custom- 
ers than they could wait upon; people some- 
times jostled each other in the streets. The 
stalls contained everything, from dishes to stock- 
ings; there was a table-linen ‘‘show,’’ a ready- 
made suit ‘‘show,’’ ‘‘shows’’ of all sorts of 
food. In bygone times there would have been 
a book-stall in charge of Michael Johnson, who 
followed the market from village to village, as 
booksellers in the midlands were few. 

In just such a market as this, at Uttoxeter, 
Samuel Johnson in boyhood refused out of 
pride to tend the book-stall of his father, who 
was kept at home by illness. And in just such a 
scene he stood, an old man, bareheaded in the 
wind and rain, among the none too respectful 
remarks of passers-by, in hope of stilling the 
voice of conscience, which had tormented him 
all his life for this one act of disobedience to 
his father. 

On market-day in Lichfield it was impossible 
to think of Johnson simply as a great man of 
letters, or an ‘‘unrivalled symposiarch and the 
prince of talkers.’’ He was rather the John- 
son of the ‘‘Book of Devotions,’’—not intended 
for publication,—the Johnson who prayed with 
the old family servant on her death-bed, the 
Johnson who, on the way home from the Mitre 
or the Cheshire Cheese, never passed a poor 
child without slipping into his pocket pennies 
with which to buy breakfast. 





Protection 

You buy raincoats and 
umbrellas to ey the 
upper part of the body 
from wet; why not exer- 
cise the same precaution 
with regard to the feet 
and buy shoes with soles 
that resist moisture ? 

There is no surer way 
of taking cold and bring- 
ing on grippe and pneu- 
monia than by going with 
damp feet. 


DAVID CUMMINGS 7 he Worth 
(Pres. The Cwonmings Co.) Gashion hh 
Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. c Sole S. oe 
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protection, but is, because of 
the Cushion_ Sole, the most 
comfortable shoe you ever 
wore. Your foot 
snugly into the Worth 
Shoe, but every bone 
and joint finds an easy 
resting-place. Re- 
quires no breaking in. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ask any first-class skater what 
he knows about the celebrated 


Barney & Berry Skates. 


Be guided by his judgment in 
making a selection. Every skater 
of experience has proved conclu- 
sively that the B. & B. Skates look 
best and wear longest. Every pair 
is carefully inspected and fully 
guaranteed against defects in ma- 
terial or workmanship. 


Barney & Berry Skates 


are most desirable because they 
stand the most service. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods dealer 
for them. Send for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
It contains Hockey Rules and shows how to 
build an Ice Rink on the lawn. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
Makers of Ice and Roller Skates, 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Hayden’s Film Tank. 


Takes all sizes films up to4x5,and 
is very simple to operate. 


Price $1.00. Why Pay More? 
If your dealer does not carry these 


goods, we will send same on receipt 
of price. 





Hayden’s 
Improved Film Printing Frame. 





Prints can be made from 

the roll film in the long 

strip, and any part of 

the negative may _ be 
laced on any partof the : 

| printing paper. It also Price 75c. complete. 
las a movable set of 
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Hayden’s 
Convertible Plate Frame. 


Taking all sizes dry 


mats that can be ad- 
justed to any position on 
the negative and locked, 
making all prints alike. 


plates from 1 in. wide 
up to 64 x8. Prints 
can be made on a 6% x 
8% paper from a4x5 
negative, leaving white 
border for framing. A 


postal attachment 
comes with each 
frame, making postal 
prints from any part 
of the negative, and 
also for the use of ma- 
king prints from films. 





Price $1.50 complete. 


Hayden’s 
Plate Developing Tank. 


For developing all sizes of 
plates from 1 inch square up 
to an 8x10. Develops 12 plates 
at once. 










Price $3.50. 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., 
Photo Dept., Anglim Bldg., 
BROCKTON, MASS. 





for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 


“Used while " 
you sleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 


of Whooping Cough. Ever-dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 
It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 


breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases. * 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 80 


years of successful use. 
For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10e¢, in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
FEVER. 

whoa! Fe normal temperature of 

the human body is about 

pesssenens ninety-eight and six-tenths 

poe) degrees, a temperature which 


ee the internal forces of the body 
sey are able to maintain at a con- 
ae stant figure almost entirely 
without regard to the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Any elevation of the 
body temperature above ninety-eight and six- 
tenths degrees or ninety-nine degrees is called 
fever, and is an indication of something wrong. 
So also is a fall of the temperature below the 
normal point; but this is a rarer condition than 
fever, and is due usually to special causes which 
it is not necessary to consider here. 

Since fever is the most evident symptom of a 
number of different diseases, and the one that gives 
character, as it were, to many acute infectious dis- 
eases, it has come to be synonymous with disease 
itself, and it is common to speak of some one being 
sick of afever. But fever is so far from being the 
disease that it is often the curative and life-saving 
condition. 

Many infections, such as pneumonia and typhoid 
fever, would be more often fatal if it were not for 
the high body temperature that characterizes 
them. In pneumonia, for example, it has been 
noted that the higher the temperature,—under 
certain limits, of course,—the more favorable is 
the course of the disease. It is therefore not a 
wise thing to give remedies to reduce fever, unless 
the elevation of temperature has continued a very 
long time or is so high—over one hundred and four 
degrees—as to threaten in itself the normal per- 
formance of the vital functions. 

Sometimes, of course, the fever may get out of 
control, and from being inimical only to the germs 
of the disease, actually endanger the life of the 
patient. In such case treatment to reduce the 
temperature is called for. 

This is best done by means of cool water in the 
form of a tub bath. The patient should be put 
into a bath at eighty degrees or ninety degrees, 
the water being then gradually reduced to about 
seventy degrees; or he may be wrapped in a sheet 
wet with cold water, or sponged with cold water. 

Water is a safer and better fever remedy than 
the so-called antipyretic drugs, the use of which is 
bad for the already weakened heart. 

This cool-water treatment should always be 
supplemented by the freest possible use of fresh 
air, even in very cold weather. The old-fashioned 
belief that a person with a fever is going to “‘take 
cold” easily has no foundation whatever. 
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DIFFICULT LOVE-LETTERS. 


he maid had burned her hand, and the daughter 

of the house, a young girl in her earliest teens, 
was writing a letter at her dictation. She was 
glad to do so, both because she was naturally 
obliging, and because the letter was to Bridget’s 
Patrick. To be personally concerned in the com- 
position of a love-letter seemed to her extremely 
interesting and exciting. 

The letter, as dictated, did not, however, meet 
her expectations. It was a tame chronicle of 
petty news, and even at that, Bridget wrung each 
sentence, with long pauses and exhausted sighs, 
from a painfully reluctant brain. Half-way down 
the first page she glanced over the shoulder of her 
young amanuensis. 

“It’s doing fine ye are,” she announced, grate- 
fully, ‘‘and most to the end, now, Miss Gertrude. 
Sure, Patrick should be pleased.” 

“But, Bridget,” protested Miss Gertrude, in 
dismay, “‘you’ve hardly told him anything at all, 
and they’re things that don’t matter, anyway—and 
—well, he’s your sweetheart, isn’t he? And there 
isn’t a single word to show you’re fond of him!” 

Bridget settled back wearily to resume her 
mental labors, and then brightened. 

“Sure, Miss Gertrude, dear,” she wheedled, 
“just sprinkle in the love to your suit.” 

Miss Gertrude did so, and it is to be hoped that 
it suited Patrick also. But she considered her 
first experience with lovers outside of story-books 
distinctly disappointing. 

Even less ardent in overcoming the difficulties 
of composition was the negro who, as a writer 
in the Atlanta Constitution relates, asked his 
“boss,” Colonel Yerger, to write a letter for him 
to his sweetheart. 

“All right, Sam, I’ll do it,’’ agreed the colonel. 





“Has yer got de paper and de ink and de pen 
ready, sah?” 

“Yes, Sam, go ahead.” 

“Write Thompson Street, New York.” 

“All right.” . 

“Has yer got hit written?” 

“Ves.” 

“All ob hit?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What has yer got written? Read it to me, 
boss.” 

“Thompson Street, New York.” 

“Dat’s right. Now write May de fourteenf.” 

“Ves. ” 

“Has yer got hit down, boss, already?” 

“Ves. ” 

“G’way, boss, you’re jokin’! 

“May 14th.” 

“Mah goodness, you has got hit down all right! 
Now, boss, read hit all over from de berry begin- 
ning.” 

“Thompson Street, New York, May 14th.” 

*“Dat’s right. Whew! Say, boss, let’s res’ 
a while; I’s tired. My head aches like hit was 
gwineter split.” 


Read it to me.” 


TWO HUNDRED MILES FROM A 
STRING. 


here are situations worse than Gail Hamilton’s 
famous “Twelve miles from a lemon.” The 
man in this New York Telegram item seems to have 
found one of them. A party was encamped on 
the Bear River, in eastern Utah, when a prospector 
came along one morning on a mule. He had his 
jaw tied up, and at first seemed inclined to pass on 
without a word. On second thought, however, he 
halted and gruffly queried: 


“How fur to Salt Lake?” 
-— hundred miles.” 
“Travelled far?” 
“About two eg mes 8 miles. Y 
“Get your jaw hurt 
“No. It’s just an tenet toothache, and I’m 
a-riding five hundred miles to get it ulled.” 
We invited him down, and one of * crowd 
Fp ey of string round the tooth and jerke 
out as slick as you please. After the drerjoyed 
mon had ceased dancing about, I LE ~ --y 
y didn’t you try the strin fore ‘starting 
out om on Tach a long ride?” 
“Best kind of reason, sir. I hadn’t nary a 
string.” 


TOO RISKY. 


I" boring for oil, when the drill reaches the depth 
where it allows gas to escape, every precaution 
is taken against igniting it, lest there should be a 
destructive explosion. This necessary precaution 
gives point to the following story, told by a writer 
in the Pittsburg News. 


“T can deal with men,” growled a grizzled oil- 
driller, “‘but a — can outdo the best of us! 

“The other day I brought in a well down in Vir- 
ginny, , Tight close to the kitchen door of a little 

‘armhouse. Just as we were getting to the ticklish 
post, where smoking wasn’t allowed within forty 

out comes the farmer’s wife, and goes to 
Duildis a big fire in a Dutch oven. 

“Meb idn’t kick, but she just showed me a 
batch of ough, an’ said if she didi’t bake it twould 
spoil. If I wanted the fire out I had got to pay 
for the dough. Ten dollars, too. 

“She just dared me to touch that Dutch oven, an’ 
I didn’t Sonal it, either. ust gave her the ten. 

“Mebby we didn’t get 1 at fire out quick. If 
the well broken loose it would have blown me 
an’ the whole farmhouse out of sight! 

“No, sir, I don’t want any more Miealings with a 
woman. They’ re too risky.” 


A LUCKY CIRCUMSTANCE. 


H° was telling a thrilling story of a thousand 
and one hairbreadth escapes over in America, 
says a writer in Answers, and his pretty listener 
was leaning anxiously toward him, eagerly drink- 
ing in his every word. 

“The wolves bs upon us,” he said eatowins 
and roaring, as I have so often heard them. 

fled for ray d lives! I don’t deny it; but every 
second we knew the ravenous pack was gaining 
on us. At last they were so near that we coul: 
feel their muzzles against our legs —”’ 

“Ah!” gasped out the lady. “How glad you 
must have been they had their muzzles on!” 


.¢ ¢ 


INSUFFICIENTLY PROTECTED. 


he child brain is often uncritical of the premises 

from which it draws conclusions. The little 

girl, mentioned by a writer in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, can easily be pardoned for her mistake. 


She had been greatly interested in watching the 


men in her ndfather’s orchard putting bands 
round the fruit-trees, and asked a great many 
questions. 


Some weeks later, when in the city with her 
mother, she noticed a gentleman with a mourning- 
band round his left sleeve. 

“Mama,” she’asked, “what's to keep them from 
crawling up his other arm? 


* ¢ 


A DECOY. 


he minister who had exchanged with the 

Rev. Mr. Taleom was much scandalized to 
see Deacon Erastus Snowball in the vestry, after 
service, deliberately taking a fifty-cent piece out 
of the contribution-box and substituting a dime. 


““Brer Snowball,” he exclaimed, in horror and 
amazement, “that's plain dishonest doings!” 

“‘What’s the matter, parson?’ the deacon asked, 
genialy. ° conscious of his own rectitude. “I’s 
ed off with that fo’-bit piece for de las’ fo’ years. 
That ain’t a contribution ; ; that’s a temp’rary loan, 
as a noble example.” 


* ©¢ 


A LOGICAL DEDUCTION. 


he tailor whose philosophy is recorded in Tit- 
Bits gave voice to a conclusion compounded 
equally of humor and wisdom. 


“Mr. P., how is it you have not called on me for 
your account?” 
“Oh, I never ask a gentleman for money.” 
oe How, then, do you get on if he doesn’t 
“Why, after a certain time I conclude he is not 
a gentleman, and then I ask him.’ 





Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’”’ 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. {Adv. 


Mated pair Write to- rad 

kissing. — FR EF Squab 

From eggs our 

- —— in Book, 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUASS 


meal ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 1.2.°°%° 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $2.00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Ba than 
rong we nll “Hidestanned intoRobes. Se d for Price 
ech Bros,, Dept, 23, eeaseretia: Mina, 


80 years of experience in treating 

ASTHMA a > *- ay-Fever has ne ee 
fected The Hayes Method 

AND years of success stands back of 

our statement that Asthma and 

ay-Fever can be cured to stay 


H 
HAY-FEVER || gazes. Address, 5. Saocia Bares, 


This Trademark 


used only for the 


GENUINE 
BAKER’S 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 



































Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














Accuracy! 
Waltham Watches are ac- 
curate, but in buying a watch 


be sure that it is properly 
regulated and put in good 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


shape before you take it. You 
must depend on an experienced 
Never buy 





jeweler for this. 
a watch except from a jeweler. 


N. B.—When buying a Waltham 
Watch always ask your jeweler 
for one adjusted to temperature 


and position. 
WITHOUT 


HOLDS “votes 


THE ONLY SAFE CLASP 
For CHILDREN’S 
STOCKINGS 





THE 


gut 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 


Or Sample Pair, any 
Children’s Size (give age), 16 cents. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON AND THE 
NAME STAMPED 
ON THE LOOP. 

















Danger Days 
are on the Way 


ARE YOU PREPARED ? 


Immediate relief for sore throat or 
cold in the chest is given by Cap- 
sicum Vaseline, in its handy tube. 


More effective than a mustard 
plaster, easier to apply and does 
not blister. For colds and chills 
you cannot do without 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(Contain No Lead) 


You ought to be familiar with the 
uses of the 12 Vaseline Prepara- 
tions—and the many, little, com- 
mon ailments they are good for. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


tells you all about 





Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline  Borated Vaseline 

‘aseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product 
7 State St., New York 


London Office : 
42 Holborn Viaduct 














You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 253. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. That's 
all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the country. 
Perhaps many in your own town. Ask their 
owners. Thousands have written us that 
there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo— any- 
where at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalog tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see itand use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make all kinds 
of stoves and ranges for all purposes and for 
all kinds of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides — you are given 360 
days to test your stove. Your money back if 


the Kalamazoo is not just as represented. 


Write for Catalog 253 


We Pay the Freight and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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_ Direct to You’ 
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Czocsme A SCHOOL. The p 
, Business College, 
School, College or University 


Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


y for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, “S24 ior Bax 
Prepares for college or onensite | and medical schools. 
Fully equipped labo hysics, Chemistry and 


ratories 
Biol ew Athing Fiel mile and = htaw: 
Sack” ast yon JOSEPH H a. ds lle e'Principal. 


—— of ee, Orono, Me. 
Courses in_Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering. y Chemie X Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
SelonconHisory, Siitary Bri Expenses 
ences, > ni: 
odera! George 7 Fellows, Me. 


LIP-REA DING 


TAUGHT TO HARD-OF-HEARING PERSONS; 
easy, rapid system; results uniformly satisfactory ; 
age no hindrance; terms moderate. 


DAVID GREENE, 485 New Britain Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
FORMERLY OF NEW YORK. 


WENTING CAKE 


in handsome, ribbo: oa presentation bo mote 
perwhere s and SFusre teed. Old Engl 
pe we have used ais Brides’ Palen 
birthday cakes. Beauti ully illustrated | book let 
shows styles and prices. Write fo Est. 187 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 448 Main St, + ica ies 


Water Supply % for Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with =. 
Gasoline or 
tric Pump. Weite’ for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 


Gadue Dustless 
Flour Sifter, 

“The Sifter That Sifts,” 
Removes all foreign sub- 
stances, creates no dust, is 
always ready, keeps fiour 
from insects, mice, ete., and 
delivers it in a flaky, egg | 
condition with no waste. It 
is the housewife’ ‘3 } erent- 
est economy sav 

Made in two sizes. ‘One sack 
size, $1.50. Two sack size, 
$2.00. Sent by express up- 
on receipt of price. 

Agents wanted—They find 
ita big seller. Writefor corms. 
S. H. VILAS MFG. CO., 

Burlington, Vt. 


Do You Know How to Bake Beans ? 


The first and most upertans consideration is to 
have a Sees 2 made pot; is is the secret of 
good N ngland baked beans; you won’t find 
their equal in — parts of the country. Women 
who know will tell you that the best bean pot is 

cf ASEY B Ax. Por, made by 
wasey & Co., Portland, M 

It is made of tlay, peautiful in ‘color. shape and, 
finish,and you can bake 
in it as they should be baked, 
They will have that flavor and 
taste which in years past have 
made Boston Baked Beans 
famous. Be s u get 
the g muine. See that name 
and address is on oe pot. 
Your dealer has them 

SWASEY STONEWARE 

Has a Reputation. 
Genuine Boston Bean Pots. Get the Best. 


E. SWASEY & CO. - Portland, Maine. 


An Ordinary Cold 


if neglected often turns to some- 
thing worse. it at the start with 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler, 


a time-tried remedy that has proven 

its worth and keeps on proving o 

every time it is tri 500 pe 
cent. more menthol than 
ordinary inhaler. 

Glass tube in neat nickel 
case three inches long, un- 
breakable and convenient 
for purse or pocket. 

25c. at Dealers or Post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s— do not 
take a substitute. 
SMITH I INHALER CO., Mass. 
CA R, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agte. Boston, Mass. 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


by wearing 


Rockwood Anti-Tuberculosis 


oot 00, nderwear. 
The White Plague Armor. 
Price $2.50. 
Or the “ROCKWOOD STANDARD” 
WOOL UNDERWEAR. 


Met under supervision of Dr. 

Pratt. State ee “ 
Health in Cireular 8 F she 
states: “Woolen ‘Glothina Sail 
be worn next tot 


mamumeseunte 5 aT 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
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STANDARD KNIT UNDERWRAR 











Torturing, nerve-rack- 
ing, head-splitting neu- 
ralgia! What wouldn't 
you give for something 
that would stop it? 
Have you tried the new 
pain remedy? It is 


Painadine 


Apply to affected parts with brush or finger; 
repeat in twenty minutes if necessary. Its 
effect is both prompt and pleasant. 

25c. at your druggist’s or by mail post-paid. 
JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. 























'| New ‘Geees and Other Matters. 


N= Monday, November 15th, the new Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston will be opened 
to the public. The event naturally arouses wide 
interest, because the institution which now 
moves from the building on Copley Square, 
which it has occupied since 1876, to the imposing 
group between Huntington Avenue and the 
Fens, is one of national and international im- 
portance. Its extensive and rapidly growing 
collections are in some departments the richest 
and most complete in the world, and it is as 
largely used for educational purposes as any 
other art museum in America. Moreover, in 
its magnificent new home there have been 
undertaken unique experiments in museum con- 
struction and maintenance. There were years 
of special study before the plans were drawn. 
A commission visited all the leading museums 
of Europe, and so thorough was the preparation 
that an experimental building was maintained 
for two years to determine the right methods 
of lighting and exhibition. Ground for the 
buildings which are now ready for occupancy 
was broken in April, 1907. The ultimate scheme 
involves numerous additional buildings, —wings, 
halls and courts,—covering the whole of the 
twelve-acre lot. The building is of granite, 
of the classical style of architecture, two stories 
in height—impressive, dignified, simple, and 
of unmistakable refinement and distinction. The 
new museum is built, as was the old, wholly 
by private subscription, and will be one of the 
greatest attractions of Boston. 
& 


Pi peneepeny: at the intersection of country 
roads are required by law in many states, 
but the local authorities not infrequently fail 
to comply with the law, or neglect to care for 
the signs when they are once in place. Their 
absence is often a serious inconvenience to 
travellers, and the great amount of automobile 
travel in the past few years has resulted in a 
general guide-board revival, just as the bicycle 
boom did a dozen years ago. Probably no town 
in New England can boast a sign-board which 
does its duty more thoroughly than one in the 
town of South Weymouth, Massachusetts. It 
bears the names of no fewer than sixteen towns 
and their distances from that particular corner, 
whieh range from four te forty miles. 
& 


f all the states where the good-roads move- 

ment has been inaugurated, none has 
shown more far-sightedness than New Hamp- 
shire. In most states there is little or no effort 
at continuity, but the improved highways are 
detached fragments here and there, which may 
or may not be connected in coming years. Such 
improvement is a good thing locally, but of far 
greater value is the New Hampshire plan, 
which provides for continuous state highways. 
Three roads are proposed. All will begin at 
the Massachusetts line and run northward, and 
all of these have been laid out by Governor 
Quinby and his council. The first, or Eastside 
Road, begins in Seabrook, passes through the 
shore resorts to Portsmouth, thence to Dover 
and Rochester, and on through Conway and 
the mountains to Colebrook. The second, or 
Merrimac Valley Road, begins in Nashua, 
passes through Merrimac, Manchester, Con- 
cord, Laconia, Weirs, Meredith, Holderness, 
Conway, Crawford Notch and Bretton Woods 
to the Eastside Road. The third road will 
begin at Hinsdale, and will run through the 
Connecticut: and Ammonoosuc valleys to the 
Eastside Road at Colebrook by way of Keene, 
Newport, Hanover, Woodsville, Littleton, White- 
field and Stratford. All three will be continu- 
ations of state roads in Massachusetts, and when 
the work is completed it will mean much to the 
great tourist business of the beautiful Granite 
State. e 


he Maine music festivals, which have been 

held in Portland and Bangor each October 
for the past dozen years, have done an incal- 
eulable amount of good for the cause of musical 
expression and appreciation among the people 
of the Pine-tree State. In a score of cities 
and leading towns large choruses are maintained 
throughout the year, composed of choir singers, 
ynusic-teachers, and lovers of music in general, 
and under competent direction these choruses 
are trained regularly month after month. Then 
in October, for three days at Bangor and for 
three at Portland, the choruses from the two 
parts of the state are assembled for the annual 
festival, which draws great crowds. A prima 
donna of the first rank is the star of the pro- 
gram, —in turn, Nordica, Eames, Sembrich, 
Calvé, Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Yaw, and 
this year Geraldine Farrar,—and there are 
numerous lesser lights whose appearance is in 
itself a great treat. The energetic organizer 
and director of these annual festivals, William 
R. Chapman of New York, is a native of 
Maine. That state, by the way, has given to 
the world several of the greatest singers of our 
times—Annie Louise Cary, Nordica and Eames. 
This year’s prima donna, Geraldine Farrar, is 
of Maine blood, as her father and grandfather 
were born there. John Knowles Paine, prob- 
ably America’s greatest composer, was born in 
Maine, and his famous ‘‘Song of Promise,’’ 
written for the Cincinnati festival of 1888, was 
a feature of this year’s festival at Portland and 
Bangor. 


You can earn money by selling 
Girls and Bo ys. Cards and Seshen to your friends 


in your spare — Send ten cents 
begin now. John H. Tearle, 7 Wyoming 


for samples and 
8t., Roxbury, Mass. 





BOY AND GIR 


WE WANT 


a liberal commission. 
expenses. P; articulars a — 15 Fine Sam 
E. A. BO AL, . 18, Box 464, 


a Post Cards. 


to sell our ane Hine of Hiei 


We a 


e money for your Christmas 
le Cards 10 cts. 
CHESTER, N. H. 








INsreuctOR 


mounting. 


BOTH TEACHES AND 
AMUSES. 
An adjustable leaf-book with 


special plates for cutting and 
Unlimited possibil- 








Helper. ities. Easily renewed. 
POST-PAID, 75 cts. | ,j°RDAN,GOODRIDGE co... 











—~For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. 
Wears longest. 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


. for special money-back offer. 
Write Booklet on Care of Floors — 


Never slippery. 
Will-not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


15 State St., Boston, Mass 


Free 
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BEARDSLEY’S 


CODFISH 


The RED BAND Box 













Kawi 
ourown. Re 


A Delicious Breakfast in 
10 Minutes for 10 cents. 





"SHREDDED" 


Is the ro J selected Codfish 
by a process solely 
ady for instant use. 


Boston J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS New York 






























fort. 


or shoddy)—sole-leather 


under tips. 


other children 


REASONS WHY 
Boston School Shoes 


ARE BEST FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Every size made in four widths. 
This means perfect fit and com- 


See where the arrows point— 
solid one-piece sole-leather coun- 
ter—solid leather heel (no fiber 


—extra strong toe box— 
whole vamps, NOT cut off 


This means longer wear than 
children’s shoes. 


dealer for 


Askany 

Prices, the well Reown, reli- 

1.00 able Boston School 

2.50. Shoe for girls and 
Vici Kid, boys. If he hasn't 
Velour, Box them he can get them, 
and or we’ ll send you cat- 
Calf, Patent Colt. alog on request, and 
Send for supply you direct. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Galatea 





By the Yard, 20 cents 


ular—stylish—durable—fast colors. 
like’ ren. holds its shape through re 
ing. Tailors beautifully. For fas 
dresses as well 
boys and gir! 


— 


WARNING 


Many seek to take advantage of the lon 
lished reputation of the genuine ee 
As your protection look for the trade mark 


tydegrade 


on the selvage. 
Galatea no matter what anyone says, 
the trade mark. 
stripes, checks, plaids and fancies. 








Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 


Forty Years the Standard 


The superiority of Hydegrade Galatea over all 
— wash fabrics has been proved year after year. 
Wears 
ated launder- 
ionable home 
as hygienic play and school suits for 


estab- 
alatea. 


Do not accept goods as as tograte 
At per stores in all colors, 


Series of souvenir post cards free. 
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U. S. CLOTHES PIN 





The Sprin > 
Does the Eisinee 88. 

CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 




















Pneumatic Tank 
in Cellar. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Pressure superior to any elevated structure. 
Cool, palatable water summer or winter. 
Entire freedom from frost. The Perfect 
System, one suitable for ordinary families, 
Bungalows or Summer Homes, as low as 
$48.00. Also large outfits for hotels and villages 
at proportionate prices. (Gasoline Engines ) 


Send postal for Book C, 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT Co., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 






23 Years’ Experience 
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Toilet Paper. 


Ask for the new 1gog style of 
package with free nickeled hook. 


The only thoroughly satisfactory toilet 
paper — fine, soft, sanitary tissue made 


from new, Clean stocK. The most 
economical because there's no waste. 
Automatically serves one double sheet at 
a time. Compare this with loose sheets 
or rolls and 


see the convenience and 
saving in using HANDIFOLD. 

Ask for the new package (3 for 25 
cents, in one carton), and be sure you get 
the free nickeled hook if you haven't it 
If your dealer hasn't HANDIFOLD send 

us his name and we'll send sample 
package free. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
eominster, Mass. 




























The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents deca 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, 4 b 7 mail 

Jent’ Jorn Gum 
cures corns sand bunions, lfc 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned &t., 
a ‘Mich 































Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage included. 

Price of Coat $1.25, post-paid. 


This Coat is made of strong brown duck 
with corduroy collar. It is supplied with six 
outside pockets and two large inside game 




















pockets. Suitable for hunting, fishing, tramp- 
ing or boating. Also for every-day wear about 
the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest measure 


When you order be sure to state size wanted 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 





A.G. HYDE & SONS, New wre ed 
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SOLD BY LEADING DEALER 























